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WE  have  been  much  more  tardy  tlian  we  could  have  wished, 
in  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  so  extended  a  repub- 
lication  of. the. works  of  Bishop  Taylor.  Since  the  com- 
tneement  of  our  .critical  labours,  wc  have  successively  had 
.c,won  to  congratulate  the  British  public  on  the  reappear- 
■I'eof  luminaries,  who  in  their  day  drew  general  attention. 

' the  quarter  in  which  they  moved,  and’ who  still,  in  the  re- 
'pectof  past  tiiiies,  shed  a  lustre  on  the  age,  of  which  they 
ere  llie  ornament  aiid'the  honour.  If  the  present  repuhlicatioii 
^  not  excite  the  same  feelings  in’  us  in  an  eminent  degree, 
't  in'ight  he  charged  with  insensibility  to  learning,  to  genius, 

I'l  to  piety.  For  who  does  hot  feel,  that  as  long  as  learning, 
riius,  and  pieiyare  valued  among  men,  the  name  of  Bishop 
V'lor  will  be  pronounced  witli  veneration,  and  his  works 
'  '>^rve(l  as  one  of  the  choicest  portions  of  our  intellectual 

jn  most  cases  this  language  ,  might  he  deemed  hyperbolical  ; 
p,®  instance  trow  before. us ^  we'  have  no  apprehension  of 
|tt  a  charge.  We  deliberately  believe,  that  if  the  strictest  se-’ 
Roil  were  to  be  made -of  such 'English  authors’ as' have 
p  uisttiiguished  by  that' which  is  emphatically  .  termed 
L')'~we  mean,  by  iT)a}estic  grairdeur  of  intefiectj'hy  sub- 
H  and  fully  formed  conceptions,  and  by  unhounded  opw- 
I  °  '  h  ^  S 
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lence  of  fancy,  ever  in  readiness  to  furnish  to  those  concep.l 
tions  tlic  aptest  imagery  and  the  most  adequate  expression-.} 
in  such  a  selection,  Bishop  Taylor  would  he  intitled  not 
merely  to  obtain  a  place,  but  to  possess  a  high  and  dignitied 
pre-eminence. 

We  conceive  this  to  be  a  point  settled  beyond  need  of  ar.} 
gument.  The  most  enlightened  judges  of  later  times  liavt 
named  four  of  our  earlier  prose  writers,  as  aftbrding  ibe 
fullest  exemplification,  at  once  of  the  intellect  of  our  coun  ! 
try,  and  the  capability  of  our  language :  Hooker,  Barm}. 
Milton,  and  'Taylor.  The  choice,  though  so  very ‘limited,  ha 
scarcely  been  disputed.  There  are  many  other  excelled 
English  prose  writers  ;  but  a  sort  of  general  suffrage  seems  t» 
have  awarded,  to  this  quaternion,  a  literary  rank*  above  tba: 
of  their  most  distinguished  contemporaries. 

The  only  question  then  is — how  we  shall  adjust  the  coir,, 
parative  claims  of  these  illustrious  individuals,  with  respcc'u 
each  other.  Hooker,  the  first  of  the  four  in  point  of  tiuie,o:i 
that  very  account  excites  our  admiration#  He  seems  to  bavi! 
advanced  half  a  century  at  least,  before  the  other  authors  ol 
his  day.  But  his  absolute  merit  needs  no  foil.  In  rcadi!,!’ 
his  celebrated  work,  we  fully  feel,  that  his  mind  was  largely 
furnished  both  with  gifts  of  nature  and  acquirements  of  lear  :' 
ing;  and  that  whatever  he  possessed  he  would  use  with  high¬ 
est  advantage  to  his  subject.  He  is  as  profluent  as  he  is  rich] 
and  though  he  rarely  surprizes  us  by  his  energy,  he  imij 
formly  impresses  us  with  a  sober  and  venerable  majesty.  I’l 
Barrow,  we  are  so  much  occupied  with  a  flow  of  moral  wisdmi 
which  seems  to  spread  without  limit  and  pour  forth  witho:;l 
end,  that  we  scarcely  think  of  graces  or  beauties.  Wears 
so  forcibly  instructed^  that  we  are  willing,  for  the  time,  tij 
forego  pleasure  ;  or,  rather,  are  satisfied  with  that  pleasurj 
which  the  mind  receives  from  the  highest  exercise  of 
reasoning  faculty.f  But  however  amply  we  are  gratified  nl 


♦  We  strictly  say  a  literary  rank,  for  we  mean  no  comparison  bewKi 
these  great  men  and  the  .unparallelled  Bacon.  To  excel  in  English  cos 
position  was  not  his  object.  He  wrote  not  for  any  one  country,  but  w 
tlie  world. 

J  ‘  Barrow,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  having  applied  himself  much  to  na 
thematics,  he  acquired  a  habit  to  write  with  exactness,  to  proceed  dirccu 
toward  his  scope,  -and  to  make  use  .of  solid  proofs  rather  than  figures « 
rhetoric.’  This  we  conceive  a  just  statement.  But  was  it  Barrow’s  h’ 
piness  to  contract  a  habit  of  .this  kind  }  we  rather  imagine  it  was 
misfortune.  By  thus  cherishing  one  faculty  at  the-  expense  of  another* 
preferring  that  which  is  the  mere  instrument  of  knowlege  to  that  which' 
the  immediate  keeper  of  the  heart, — he  possibly  failed  in  greatly 
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either  or  in  both  these  instances,  in  turning  to  Milton  wc  at 
once  feel  that  we  are  approaching  a  spirit  of  a  higlier  orilcr. 
foopen  one  of  his  pages,  is  to  be  tlazzletl  with  briglitness, 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  energy,  to  be  awed  l>y  majesty. 
Had  we  known  Milton  only  by  his  prose-writings,  still  he 
soiild  have  been  a  prodigy.  Wc  'may  sometimes  wisli  there 
bad  been  less  shew  of  strength,  less  profusion  of  intellectual 
opulence.  Yet  even  in  his  excesses  he  is  tiohle.  Milton 

that  speaks  ;  wc  only  regret  that  his  subject  should  not  have 
been  oftener  worthy  of  his  powers. 

Such  are  the  three  lum'uiaries  with  whom  liishop  Taylor 
has  been  associated,  even  by  the  severity  of  modern  cri¬ 
ticism.  Above  the  two  first,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
him ;  and  we  question  whether  he  does  not  singularly  unite  the 
remective  excellences  of  all  his ‘ colleagues  ?  In  discussion. 
Hooker  himself  is  not  more  profluent  or  more  lucid.  The 
moral  lessons  of  Barrow  are  not  more  disc  riminative  or  more 
profouiich  And  though  the  coruscations  of  Taylor’s  fancy 
mav  be  less  dazzling  than  those  of  Milton’s,  they  shine  with 
as  pure  a  light,  and  surprize  by  as  rich  a  variety.  "Fhe 
equable  flow  of  Hooker,  we  liave  already  observed,  seldom 
ri.se.s  into  energy  ;  and  we  may  no  less  assert  that  Milton’s 
habitnal  energy  rarel}''  subsides  into  plainness.  But  Taylor 
is,  at  pleasure,  either  plain  or  energetic  ;  or  rather  when  his 
subject  requires  plainness  he  can  reduce  his  style  to  the 


his  own  feelings,  and  has  certainly  not  succeeded  in  exciting  the  feelings 
of  his  readers.  The  judgement  is  convinced,  but  the  affections  are  not 
captivated.  But  we  do  not  admit  that  a  stern  adherence  to  what  is  here 
solid  proofs  to  the  exclusion  of  ‘  figures  of  rhetoric,’  is  the  most 
fet  method  even  of  convincing  the  judgement.  Let  only  figurative  illus- 
tiadons  be  wisely  chosen  and  justly  applied,  and  then,  as  Bacon  observes, 
i^‘are  not  allusions  but  direct  communities,  the  same  delights  of  the 
®ind  being  to  be  found  not  only  in  music,  rhetoric,  but  in  moral  philoso¬ 
phy,  policy  and  other  knowledges  ;  and  that  obscure  in  the  one  which  is 
®ore  apparent  in  the  other.  And  therefore  without  this  intercourse  the 
axioms  of  sciences  will  fall  out  to  be  neither  full  nor  true  ;  but  will  be 
opinions  as  Aristode  in  some  places  doth  wisely  censure,  when  he 
ftth  these  are  the  opinions  of  persons  that  have  respect  but  to  a  few 


fi'it  let  us  take  from  Barrow  himself  a  specimen  of  what  he  would 
been,  had  he  adhered  to  the  analogical  rather  than  to  the  mathema- 
^  method.  At  a  moment  when  nature  resumed  lier.  rights  he  thus 
wtilully  expresses  himself :  *  Prayers  are  the  bulwarks  of  piety  and  good 
the  which  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  flank  and  relieve  one 
•^ber,  together  with  the  interjacent  spaces  of  our  life  :  that  the  enemy 
(the sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  u^.  may  not  come  on  between,  or  at 
^ytinie  assault  us  without  a  force  sumcientto  reach  and  repel  him.’  Bar¬ 
b’s  Works,  folio.  Vol.  1.  p.  56. 
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most  sober  temperament,  ami  at  the  same  time  preserve 
powerful  and  most  impressive  energy.  Of  this  his  Liberiji 
cf  Prophesy ivg  allord:*  tlie  strongest  evidence.  Probably  no 
work  had  tnen  appeared,  .wliich  gave  so  perfect  a  speciniCMi  of 
English  prose  composition. 

lint  it  is  in  writing  on  subjects  strictly  moral,  that  Taylor 
is  seen  to  fullest  advantac^e.  It  is  in  these,  as  in  his  native 
clement,  that  he  sours  lar  above  his  fellows;  even  above 
Milton  himself.  Taylor’s  genius  is  not  that  alone,  which 
sn|>|)orts  him  here.  Love  of  the  Supreme  Good  is  the  winir 
on  which  he  rises ;  and  his  bright  talents  are  hnt  tlie  deco¬ 
ration  of  that  wing — like  the  feathered  gold  with  which  Mil¬ 
ton  heanlities  his  Raphael.  As  Taylor’s  thought  expands, 
he,  as  it  were,  leaves  tliis  earth  and  sings  as  he  soars,  lie 
rejoices  in  his  flight;  and  he  makes  ns  participate  in  his  joy. 
It  is  a  human  seraph  which  moves  before  us,  and  gives  us  the 
living  semblance  of  what  is  most  truly  great  and  noble  and 
pure  and  beatific. 

We  trust  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  transcripts  from 
the  volumes  before  us.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  gratiti. 
ing  ourselves  as  well  as  our  readers  by  two  sliort  passages 
from  a  treatise)  which,  not  making  a  part  of  the  present  re¬ 
publication,  is  less  likely  to  be  met  with.  Its  title  is,  A  Dis- 
course  on  the  Nuture  and  Measures  of  Friendship.  After  statiug 
friendship  to  he  ‘  the  greatest  lore,  and  the  greatest  iiscful- 
ness,  and  the  most  open  communication,  and  'the  noblest  suf¬ 
fering,  and  the  most  exemplary  faithfulness,  and  the  severest 
truth,  and  t.he  earliest  counsel,  and  the  greatest  union  of 
minds,  of  which  brave  men  and  women  are  capable  ami 
ai'ter  telling  us  Uiat  *  Christianity  had  new  christened  frieiul- 
ship  and  called  it  charity,’  the  author  proceeds  to  expand  \\\^ 
Jiieauing  in  these  words  : 

^  Christian  ^charity  is  friendship  to  all  the  world  ;  and  when  friendshipi 
were  tlie  noblest  things  in  the  world,  charity  was  little  ;  like  the  sun 
drawn  in  at  a  chink,  or  his  beams  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  burn* 
ing  glass.  But  Christian  charity  is  friendship  expanded  ;  like  the  faCf 
of  the  sun  when  it  mounts  above  the  eastern  hills.’ 

Again  —  *  Nature  and  religion  are  the  bands  of  friendship  ;  excel* 
leney  and  usefulness  are  its  great  endearments,  society  and  neighbourhood 
(tliat  is,  the  possibilities  and  the  circumstances  of  converse)  are  the  de¬ 
terminations  and  actualities  of  it.  ‘Now  when  men  are  either  unnatural 
or  irreligious  they  will  not  be  friends ;  w  hen  they  are  neither  excel¬ 
lent  nor  useful,  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  friends  ;  when  they  are  stran- 
gei'S  and  unknown,  they  cannot  be  friends  actually  and-  practically.  Bj* 
yet  as  any  man  hath  any  thing  of  the  good,  contrary  to  those  evilsi  1*^ 
can  Ivivc  and  must  have  his  share  of  friendship. 
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<  For  thus  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  all  the  worl  l  ;  and  he  is  indifferent  to 
tlif  negro,  and  the  cold  Russian  ;  to  them  that  dwell  under  the  line,  and 
to  them  that  stand  near  the  tropics  :  the  scaLled  Indian,  or  the  po  r 
boy  that  shakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Riphean  hills.  But  the  flexures  of  h  • 
heaven  and  the  earth  ;  the  convenience  of  abode  and  the  approaches  to 
the  north  or  south  respectively  change  the  emanations  of  his  beams. 
Not  that  they  do  not  pass  always  from  him  ;  but  that  they  are  not 
equally  received  below.  But  by  periods  and  changes,  by  little  inlets  and 
reflections,  they  receive  what  they  can.  And  some  have  only  a  dark 
day  and  a  long  night  from  him  ;  snows  and  white  'cattle  ;  a  miserable 
life  and  a  perpetual  harvest  of  catarrhs  and  consumptions,  apoplexies 
and  dead  palsies.  But  some  have  splendid  fires,  and  aromatic  spices ; 
rich  wines,  and  well  digested  fi*uits ;  great  wit  and  great  courage ;  be¬ 
cause  they  dwell  in  his  eye,  and  look  in  his  face :  and  are  the  courtiers  of 
the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him  in  his  chambers  of  the  cast. 

‘  Just  so  it  is  in  friendship  ;  some  are  worthy  and  some  are  necessary  ; 
some  dwell  hard  by,  and  are  fitted  for  converse  ;  nature  joins  some  to  us, 
and  religion  combines  us  with  others  ;  society  and  accidents,  parity  of 
fortune  and  equal  dispositions  do  actuate  our  friendships  ;  which  of  them¬ 
selves  and  in  their  prime  disposition  are  prepared  for  all  mankind,  as  any 
one  can  receive  them.’ 

however  iinfcignedly  we  do  honour  to  the  uncommon 
excellence  of  Bishop  Taylor,  we  remain  fully  persuaded  that 
not  a  few  serious  readers,  on  locking  into  iiis  volumes,  will 
feel  themselves  disappointed.  1  hey  will  not  find  doctrines 
which  they  regard  as  the  primary  matter  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  they  will  possibly  meet  with  sentiments,  or  expressi4)ns, 
which  may  seem  to  them  to  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Beit,  then,  remembered,  that  we  do  not  point  out  Bishop 
Taylor  as,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  teriii,  an  evangeru; 
teacher.  To  be  inti  lied  to  tliis  character,  a  man  must  not 
only  understand  the  e.xcellefices  which  genuine  Christianity 
implies,  the  heights  at  which  it  aims,  and  the  tucans  by 
which  it  advances  ;  but  he  must  also  know  in  what  manner 
first  impressions  of  religion  are  most  likely  to  ntanifest  them- 
sel  ves,  and  by  what  steps  those,  iii  wfiom  such  impressions 
^re  made,  may  be  conuucted  from  that  state  of  moral  mi¬ 
sery  of  which  they  have  become  conscious,  to  tiiat  spiritual 
liberty  and  peace  after  which  they  aspire. 

Wc  confess  we  should  not  send  persons  labouring  under 
such  solicitudes  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  to  Bishop  'Taylors 
''itli  any  confidence  of  sensible  benefit.  Noble  as  his  genius 
is,  and  holy  as  all  his  purposes  are,  he  does  not  seem  to  us,  to 
lurnish  the  medicine  necessary  to  lieal  such  wounded  spirits, 
llis ideas  of  the  Christian  life  are  as  luminous  as  they  are  just; 
^ut,  in  our  judgement,  he  is  not  equally  intormed  respectiu  ir 
^he  commencements  of  that  lite,  or  the  means  which  God 
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that  his  banished  be  not  expelled  from 


has  devised  “ 

Him.” 

But,  in  admitting  this  defect,  do  we  not  degrade.  Bishop 
'I'aylor  from  the  rank  of  a  Christian  tcaciicr  ?  We  should  say, 
Yes ;  if  guiding  men  from  a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of  grace 
were  the  exclusive  purpose  of  the  gospel.'  But  us  tliiscon- 
stitutes  only  a  part,  (though  it  he  a  primary  part)  of  the 
great  design;  as  even  spiritual  life  is  in  order  to  spiritual 
growth;  and  as,  consequently',  the  divine  end  in  giving  the 
one  is  not  answered,  if  the  other  does  not  ensue,  wc  must 
conclude  that  the  teacher,  who  appears  eminently  (jiialifiedto 
lead  Christians  onward  from  ‘  fust  principles’  towards  ‘  per¬ 
fection,’  holds  not  only  a  real,  hut. a  most  important  place 
in  the  house  of  God,  even  though  he  should  not  discover 
equal  skill  in  what  concerns  conversion  or  spiritual  initiation. 

It  mav  be  asked — Is  this  a  case  to  be  supposed  We  an¬ 
swer,  that  considering  the  variety  of  methods  by  which  the 
grace  of  God  acts  on  >lie  minds  of  men,  unequal  competency 
in  that  which  implies  an  actual  revolution  of  the  mind,  and  in 
that  which  only  retjuircs  progress  in  a  path  already  entered  upon, 
seems  to  u,s  not  only  a  possible  but  an  almost  inevitable  case. 
It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  transition  from  a  state  of  sin  to 
a  state  of  grace,  is  as  gradual  in  some  as  it  may  be  rapid 
in  others;  and  that  if  in  one  it  marks  an  epoch  in  life, 
never  to  be.  forgotten,  in  another  it  seems  to  be  coeval  with 
tlie  dawn  of  reason,  to  have  grown  with  growth  and  to  have 
’  been  strengthened  vviili  strength^.  Now,  though  none  will 
say  tliat  this  early  initiation  forebodes  a  less  perfect  piety,  it 
must  he  granted  that  it  of  necessity  implies  less  competency 
fof  exciting  emotions  which  in  such  an  instance  could  hardly 
liave  been  felt,  fir  for  guiding  through  difficulties  which  the 
tf'acher  neve  r  experienced.  It  is  little  less  than  self  evident, 
that  those. who  Irive  been  themselves  adult  converts,  will  be 
best  qnaliiied  to  afiord  adequate  direction  and  assistance  to 
others  in  a  like  situation  ;  while  a  Christian  of  highest  maturity, 
.who  likej  Ohadiah  has  ‘  feared  tlie  Lord  from  his  youth,’  will, 
for  this  very  reason,  appear  to  know  less  of  what  concerns 
adult  conversion  than  many  a  weaker,  hut  in  this  single  point 
better  instructeil  hrctlier. 


If  this  diversity  of  fitness  in  Christian  teachers  were  even 
less  evident  in  poiiU  of  fact,  we  might  infer  its  reality  ironi 
various  intimations  of  scripture.  V\'e  are  instructed,  that  as 
in  the  human  body,  so  in  the  church  of  Clirisl,  all  meinhers 
have  not  the  same  office.  ‘  'The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand 
I  have  no  need  of  thee;  nor  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no 


*  See  the  first  head  of  Doddridge’s  Vlllth  sermon  on  Rcgcncintioa. 
Works,  Vol.  II.  pp.  500— SOL 
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need  of  you.’  But  iu  addition  to  this  general  information, 
wc  liavc  the  two-fold  case  strictly  exemplified  in  the  dilFcrent 
functions  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Apollos.  ‘  I,’  says  the  apostle, 

‘  have  planted,  and  Apollos  has  watered.’  That  St.  Paul  was 
aileqnate  to  every  office,  wc  know  by  those  treasures  of  wis¬ 
dom  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  church.  But  that 
Apollos,  however  fitted  for  the  work  actually  allotted  to  him, 
could  not  equally  have  filled  the  department  of  St.  Paul, 
will  need  no  proof  to  any  one  who  considers  their  different 
comineuccments.  It  will  be  perceived  that  no  stronger  con¬ 
trast  could  exist,  than  between  the  gentleness  with  which 
Apollos  was  drawn  into  the  Christian  Pale,  and  the  whirlwind, 
the  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  which  first  notified  to  St.  Paul 
liis  distinguished  destiny  :  and,  according  to  the  usual  laws  of 
nature,  this  diversity  of  first  feelings  would  most  probably 
occasion  ever  after  a  correspondent  diversity  in  the  minds 
and  habits  of  these  two  favoured  instruments  of  heavet). 

We  conceive  that  the  division  of  functions  thus  early  re¬ 
cognized  and  exemplified,  may  be  traced  in  numberless  suc¬ 
ceeding  instances:  and  that  while  many  might  be  produced 
from  almost  every  age,  who  efficiently  if  not  excellently 
.  tilled  one  or  other  of  the  departments,  a  rare  few,  one  here 
and  one  there,  could  at  the  most  be  pointed  to,  as  examples 
of  equal  excellence  in  both. 

That  the  fact  has  been  as  we  state,  all  who  are  acquainted 
'vith  the  internal  history  of  the  church  will  readily  grant. 
The  question  will  be,  how  far  such  a  division  of  functions  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  strictly  providential  arrangement?  It 
will  not  be  disputed  that  they,  who  have  been  themselves  con¬ 
verted  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  will,  generally,  be  the 
aptest  instruments  for  converting  others.  But  it  may  not  be 
equally  obvious,  that  the  business  of  after-culture  should  have 
required  a  distinct  class  of  labourers ;  and  still  less,  that 
those  labourers  should  be  such  as  through  early  initiation  had 
comparatively  ‘  needed  no  repentance.’ 

There  is,  doubtless,  no  absolute  impossibility  that ‘persons 
signally  reclaimed  should  be  also  distinguished  for  their  pro- 
"ress  iu  Christian  virtue.  But  there  are  many  probable  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  should  have  seldom  been  the  case.  Where 
rooted  habits  are  to  be  overcome,  and  the  current  of  nature 
robe  in  some  sort  inverted,  means  strong  in  proportion  to 
•he  work  must,  ordinarily,  be  employed.  The  effect  will  be 
produced  by  propellents  rather  than  by  attractives,  and  love 
"I  good  will  be  apt  to  operate  far  less  sensibly  than  fear  of 
That  divine  mercy  thus  accommodates  itself  to  the  low 
••'rcunistances  of  mankind,  is  the  justest  matter  of  admiration 
praise.  But  the  work  thus  wrought  will  be  liable  to  a  ma- 
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tcrial  defect  from  the  nature  of  the  prevalent  motive.  Fcav 
of  evil  must  grow  weaker  in  proportion  as  we  conceive  our- 
selves  in  a  state  of  safety  ;  and  when  danger  is  clearly  over, 
fear  actuates  no  longer.  It  seems  too  natural,  therefore,,  that 
adult  converts,  who  generally  owe  so  much  in  the  first  instance 
to  an  awakened  dread  of  divine  vengca’ice,  should  manitest 
more  earnestness  to  escape  condemnation,  than  they  shew 
afterwards  in  pursuing  Christian  holiness.  Equal  zeal  in  this 
latter  instance,  would  require  that  the  love  of  goodj>honlil 
increase  in  exact  proportion  as  tlie  fear  of  evil  decreases; 
that  is,  that  the  habit  of  mind,  whose  prevalence  was  necessary 
in  conversion,  should  merge  in  a  new  habit  equally  necessary 
to  continued  progression  :  a  case  how'  seldom  realized  tljey 
know  best,  who  look  most  narrowly  on  what  is  called  the  ro- 
liirious  world. 


Had,  then,  the  interests  of  Christian  holiness  no  other  niaiii- 
tainers  than  adult  converts,  the  provision  would  have  been 
precarious,  and  might  too  probably  have  proved  inadequate. 

It  was,  therefore,  naturally  to  be  expected  that  other  instru¬ 
ments  should  be  resorted  to  ;  and  that  they  should  be  .sought 
among  those,  if  any  such  were  to  he  found,  in  whom  love  of 
good,  rather  than  fear  of  evil,  had  from  first  to  last  been 
predominatit.  In  these  instances  progress  would  be  morally 
certain;  it  being  the  nature  of  the  attractive  motive  to  in¬ 
crease  in  its  effect,  as  much  as  it  is  of  the  propellent  niotive 
to  decrease.  ‘  Their  path  vvould  be  most  strictly  ‘  as  the 
shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
■  day.’ 

As  reclaimed  prodigals,  then,  vvould  above  all  others  seem 
the  fittest  for  bringing  back  to  their  father’s  house  those  who 
had  wandered  like  themselves,  so  it  should  seem  no  less  rea¬ 
sonable  that  they,  who  in  some  sense  had  never  wandered, 
vvould  prove  the  best  guides  to  higher  degrees  of  love,  and 
more  perfect  habits  of  virtue.  But  of  this  an  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  luiist  be,  that  those  higher  teachers  will  appear 
deficient  when  tried  by  the  lower  standard.  While,  perhaps, 
they  are  glowing  with  an  almost  seraphic  flame,  and  aspiring 
to  victory,  not  only  over  the  gross  evils  of  their  fallen  nature, 
but  over  every  lurking  obliquity  and  scarcely  perceptible 
weakness,  they  may  seem  to  know  less  of  first  principles  than 
a  convert  of  a  month’s  standing.  Thus  when  almost  in  con¬ 
tact  with  heaven  they  may  possibly  be  despised  as  of  no  value 
by  men,  whose  happiness  it  vvould  be  to  sit  as  pupils  at  their 

1  - 

We  have  made  these  observations,  in  order  to  elucidate 
what  we  deem  the  true  practical  use  of  such  writings  as  those  : 
now  before  us.  We  fear  that  nothiuir  is  more  usual  than  ; 
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depreciate  and  even  reject  the  entire  class  of  antliors,  because, 
on  being  slightly  looked  into,  they  do  not  appear  to  bn  in  the 
nsual  sense  evangelical ,  that  is,  do  not  treat  of  or  dwell  upon 
‘  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.’  Admitting  this 
as  a  fact,  we  wish  it  to  be  felt,  that  even  they  who  are  best 
qualified  to  detect  such  a  want,  may  themselves  want  much, 
which  the  author  now  before  us,  and  those  who  write  like 
him,  might  assist  them  in'  attaining.  Such  readers  might 
hence  derive  invaluable  good,  while  they  would  be  in  no 
danger  of  being  either  perplexed  or  misled  by  the  less  di¬ 
gested  notions,  which  the  deficiency  that  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  must  occasionally  imply. 

With  respect  to  this  deficiency,  we  sec  a  remarkable  re¬ 
semblance  between  Bishop  Taylor,  and  the  far  greater  number 
cf  the  Greek  fathers.  One  only  occurs  to  our  recollection, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  who  could 
be  deemed  an  exception:  Macarius  dwells  upoti  conversion, 
and  describes  the  particttlars  of  a  spiritual  change.  But  of 
Clemens  Ale.va7ririniis,  of  - and  even  of  Basil  {vi\\o 
is  the  most  explicit  of  them  all  upon  the  doctrines  of  grace) 
.we  must  say,  as  we  have  said  of  Taylor.,  that  a  mind  in  con¬ 
flict  with  its  own  corruptions  and  panting  after  inward  rest, 
might  consult  those  venerable  volumes  one  after  another, 
without  finding  that  species  of  instruction  which  would  be  ex¬ 
actly  suitable  to  its  exigence. 

But  let  a  person  in  the  circumstances  which  we  suppose, 
happen  only  on  the  few  first  paragraphs  of  Cyprian's 
Kpistle  to  Donates,  or  on  that  part  of  Augusthris  Con¬ 
fessions  in  which  this  father  relates  his  own  wonderful  eman¬ 
cipation  from  moral  thraKlom,  and  we  conceive  it  would  at 
once  be  felt,  that  as,'  in  both  these  cases,  such  a  reader  would 
find  his  malady  exactly  described,  so  nothing  could  afforil 
him  more  apposite  encouragement,  than  two  such  instances  (so 
decisive  in  themselves,  and  so  authenticated  as  to  the  fact)  of 
timely  and  effectual  deliverance. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  variety  which  began  so  early, 
"hich  extended  so  widely,  and  which  bears  such  evident 
marks  of  providential  adjustment,  should  still  meet  our  view,.’ 
h  will  doubtless,  then,  be  our  wisdom  to  avail  ourselves  of 
this  remarkable  provision,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  trial, 
whether  we  may  not  gain  an  advantage,  perhaps  scarcely 
otherwise  to  be  acquired,  by  adding  those  special  teachers 
of  advanced  and  matured  religion,  to  our  favourite  instructors 
on  the  points  of  repentance  and  faith :  in  a  word,  whether  the 
more  learned  class,  who  have  derived  instruction  and  con¬ 
solation  from  the  experimental  records  of  a  Cyprian  and 
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torial  defect  from  the  nature  of  the  prevalent  motive.  Feav 
of  evil  must  grow  weaker  in  proportion  as  we  conceive  oui- 
selvcsin  a  state  of  safety;  and  when  danger  is  clearly  over, 
fear  actuates  no  longer.  It  seems  too  natural,  thciefoic^  that 
adult  converts,  who  generally  owe  so  niuch  in  the  first  inst*uicc 
to  an  awakened  dread  of  divine  vcngemice,  should  manitest 
more  earnestness  to  escape  condemnation,  than  thej-^  shew 
afterwards  in  pursuing  Christian  holiness.  Ec]ual  zeal  in  iliis 
latter  instance,  would  require  that  the  love  of  good  •should 
increase  in  exact  proportion  as  the  fear  of  evil  decreases; 
that  is,  that  the  habit  of  mind,  whose  prevalence  was  necessary 
in  conversion,  should  merge  in  a  new  habit  equally  necessarj 
to  continued  progression  :  a  case  how  seldom  realized  they 
know  best,  w’ho  look  most  narrowly  on  w’hat  is  called  the  re¬ 
ligious  wo  rid. 

Had,  then,  the  interests  of  Christian  holiness  no  other  main- 
tainers  than  adult  converts,  the  provision  would  have  beoii 
precarious,  and  inisjht  too  probalvly  liavc  ptoved  iiiadef]uatc. 
It  was,  therefore,  naturally  to  be  expected  that  other  instrii- 
incnts  should  be  resorted  to  ;  and  that  they  should  be  sought 
among  those,  if  any  such  were  to  be  touud,  in  whom  love  ot 
good,  rather  than  fear  of  evil,  had  from  fust  to  last  been 
predominant.  In  these  instances  jirogress  would  he  morally 
certain;  it  being  the  nature  of  the  attractive  mptive  to  in¬ 
crease  in  its  effect,  as  much  as  it  is  of  the  propellent  motive 
to  decrease.  '  Their  path  vvould  be  most  strictly  ‘  as  the 
shining  light,  which  shineth  rnore  and  more  unto  the  perfect 

As  reclaimed  prodigals,  then,  vvould  above  all  others  seem 
the  fittest  for  bringing  back  to  their  father’s  house  those  "ho 
had  wandered  like  themselves,  so  it  should  seem  no  less  rca 
sonablc  that  they,  who  in  some  sense  had  never  wandered, 
vvould  prove  the  best  guides  to  higlier  degrees  of  love,  and 
more  perfect  habits  of  virtue.  But  of  this  an  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  ihiist  be,  that  those  higher  teachers  will  appear 
deficient  when  tried  by  the  lower  standard.  \Vhilc,  perhap!>^ 
they  are  glowing  with  an  almost  seraphic  flame,  and  aspiring 
to  v-ictory,  not  only  over  the  gross  evils  of  their  fallen  nature, 
but  over  every  lurking  obliquity  and  scarcely  ^ 

weakness,  they  may  seem  to  know  less  of  first  principles  tiia^ 
a  convert  of  a  month’s  standing.  Thus  when  almost  m  con 
tact  with  heaven  they  may  possibly  he  despised  as  of 
by  men,  whose  happiness  it  vvould  he  to  sit  as  pupils  at 

We  have  made  these  observations,  in  order  to 
what  we  deem  the  true  practical  use  of  such  writings  as  t 
now  before  us.  We  fear  that  nothing  is  more  usual  tna 
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depreciate  and  even  reject  the  entire  class  of  authors,  because, 
on  being  slightly  looked  into,  they  do  not  appear  to  ho  in  the 
nsiiul  sense  eyangelicnl,  that  is,  do  not  treat  of  or  dwell  upon 
the  fiist  principles  ol  the  doctrine  of  Christ.’  Admitting  this 
as  a  fact,  we  wish  it  to  be  felt,  that  even  they  who  are  best 
qualified  to  detect  such  a  want,  may'  themselves  vvaiit  much, 
which  the  author  now  before  us,  and  tliose  who  write  like 
him,  might  assist  them  in  attaining.  Such  readers  miHit 
hence  derive  invaluable  good,  while  they  would  be  10*00 
danger  of  being  either  perplexed  or  misled  by  the  less  di¬ 
gested  notions,  which  the  deficiency  that  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  must  occasionally  Imply. 

With  respect  to  this  deficiency,  we  sec  a  remarkable  re- 
scinhlance  between  Bishop  Taylor,  and  the  far  greater  number 
cf  the  Greek  fathers.  One  only  occtn-s  to  our  recollection, 
alter  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  who  couhl 
be  deemed  an  e.xception :  Macanus  dwells  upon  conversion, 
mul  describes  the  particulars  of  a  spiritual  change.  But  of 
Clemens  Alexandrims^  oTChiysostoyn,  and  even  of  Basil  (who 
IS  the  most  explicit  of  them  all  upon  tlie  doctrines  of  grace) 
.we  must  say,  as  we  have  said  of  Taylor,  that  a  mind  in  con¬ 
flict  with  its  own  corruptions  and  panting  after  inward  re.st, 
might  consult  those  venerable  volumes  one  after  another, 
without  finding  that  species  of  instruction  which  would  be  ex¬ 
actly  suitable  to  its  exigence. 

But  let  a  person  in  the  circumstances  which  we  suppose, 
happen  only  on  the  few  first  paragraphs  of  Cyprian's 
Kpistle  to  Donatiis,  or  on  that  part  of  Augustine's  Con- 
lessions  in  which  this  lather  relates  his  own  wonderful  eman¬ 
cipation  from  moral  thraUlom,  and  we  conceive  it  would  at 
once  be  felt,  that  as,'  in  both  these  cases,  such  a  reader  would 
npd  Ills  malady  exactly  described,  so  nothing  could  afl'ord 
mni  more  apposite  encouragement,  than  two  such  instances  (so 
decisive  in  themselves,  and  so  authenticated  as  to  the  fact)  of 
tiniely  and  effectual  ileliverance. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  variety  which  began  so  early 
"inch  extended  so  _vvidely,  and  which  bears  such  evident 
niar.ks  of  providential  adjustment,  should  still  meet  our  view  ? 
h  will  doubtless,  then,  he  our  wisdom  to  avail  ourselves  of 
‘ms  remarkable  provision,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  trial, 
W’liether  we  may  not  gain  an  advantage,  perhaps  scarcely 
otherwise  to  be  acquired,  by  adding  those  special  teachers 
ol  advanced  and  matured  religion,  to  our  favourite  instructors 
on  the  points  of  repentance  and  faith ;  in  a  word,  whether  the 
"lore  learned  class,  who  have  derived  instruction  and  con¬ 
solation  from  the  experimental  records  of  a  Cyprian  and 
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an  Augustine,  may  not  gain  fresh  benefit  and  blessing 
from  a  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  a  Chrysostom;  and 
whether  those  who  cannot  enjoy  this  mental  luxury  may  not 
make  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  it,  by  associating, 
with  those  popular  authors  whom  they  value,  sucli  spiritual 
moralists  as  Lucas,  Scougal,  Smith,  Worthington,  More, 
and  Taylor*. 

The  blemishes  of  Bishop  Taylor  arc  in  a  great  measure  those 
of  his  day.  The  English  language  was  not  sulHciently  ad¬ 
vanced,  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  a  w’riter  at  once  so  co¬ 
pious,  energetic,  and  profound.  He,  therefore,  like  liis 
great  contemporary  Milton,  makes  a  language  for  hitnsell'. 
We  have,  by  this  means,  grand  conceptions  in  their  utmost 
fulness  and  strength  ;  but  while  vve  uniformly  feel  tiiat  the 
thoughts  are  noble,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  expressions  do  not  always  preserve’  the  simplicity  of  na¬ 
ture.  There  is  too  often  an  exuberance  of  imagery,  which 
makes  the  subject  indistinctly  bright,  rather  than  vividly  im¬ 
pressive;  and  sometimes  particular  metaphors  are  so  ex¬ 
panded,  as  to  have  lost  the  character  of  perfect  beauty.  We 
are  still  struck  with  admiration;  but  had  there  been  a  little 
less  display,  our  delight  had  been  more  exquisite. 

A  more  serious  fault  in  Bishop  Taylor  is,  that  on  some  oc¬ 
casions  he  is  coarse  even  to  indelicacy.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  expressions  sometimes  occur,  which  could  not  be  read 
aloud  in  any  well  bred  company.  This,  also,  is  to  be  charged 
upon  the  times  in  wiiicli  Bishop  Taylor  lived,  and  the  writers 
with  w'hom  he  was  most  conversant,  rather  than  to  be  regarded  as 
the  symptom  of  an  ill  regulated  mind.  The  Greek  fathers,  with 
like  unconsciousness,  fall  too  often  into  exactlv  the  same  im- 
propriety.  It  is,  indeed,  a  common  fault  of  those  njoralists, 
whose  hostility  to  vice  has  not  been  aided  by  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  the  minuter  decencies  of  life.  Taylor’s 
indecorums,  perhaps,  strike  us  more  than  those  of  others, 
because  his  imagination  gave  greater  force  to  his  expressions. 

But  it  is  most  gratifying  to  observe,  that,  whatever  may  he 
the  imperfections  of  Bishop  Taylor  as  a  writer,  our  censure 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  limited  to  his  earlier  compositions. 
As  he  advances  in  life  his  taste  becomes  evidently  more  cor¬ 
rect,  and  his  imagination  submits,  beyond  what  could  Inp'C 
been  expected,  to  the  rule  of  his  judgement.  We  may  n* 

*  For  the  two  first  named  sec  Dr.  Doddridge’s  Lectures  on  Preaching, 
Lee.  iv.  ^  8.  and  15.  John  Smith  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  it 
known  by  his  Stlect  Discourses  (an  inestimable  volume) ;  John  Worthing¬ 
ton,  D.  D.  by  his  Treatise  of  Self  Resignation,  and  Henry  More,  D- 
by  various  works  in  prose  and  verse,  but  especially  by  his  Mytftn  v 
Godliness. 
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ascribe  tliis  improvement,  to  the  advancing  iiabits  of  tlic 
Knglish  nation  during  the  latter  part  of  Bishop  Taj  lor’s  life. 
Jiut  we  conceive  a  njoro  intimate  cause  was  the  growth  of 
Christian  piety  in  his  own  heart  and  mind.  This  gradually 
softened  and  mellowed  his  whole  mental  character,  without 
abating  its  strength  or  obscuring  its  brightness.  On  this 
account,  w’e  venture  to  pronounce  the  third  volume  of  sermons, 
ill  the  present  edition,  the  most  interesting  part  of  Bisljop 
Taylor’s  writings.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are, 
in  this  volume,  greater  beauties,  or  more  frequent  bursts  of 
eloquence;  these  are,  perhaps,  less  frequently  indulged  in. 
But,  in  our  judgement,  there  is  in  it  a  depth  of  piety  and  a 
sublimity'  of  Christian  virtue,  as  unequivocal  and  impressive 
as  could  be  conveyed  in  human  language.  For  proof  of  this 
assertion,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  sermon  preached  before 
die  university  of  Dublin. 

U'e  make  this  remark  with  the  more  pleasure,  because, 
were  this  evidence  of  improvement  wanting,  some  passages 
in  Bishop  Taylor’s  earlier  writings  would  compel  us  to  bring 
against  him  a  still  heavier  charge  than  any  we  have  yet. 
intimated.  We  should  be  obliged  to  state,  that  in  his  polemi¬ 
cal  works  we  had  discovered  some  tendencies  to  that  simplify¬ 
ing  of  fundamental  truths,  which  yJnnimiis  had  introduced 
about  the  end  of  the  preceding  century,  and  which  Taylor’s 
contemporaries,  Chillingworth  and  Hales  of  Eton,  were  zealous 
in  maintaining.  Had  Taylor’s  aitections  been  less  ardent,  his 
imagination  less  vivid,  and  his  veneration  for  Christian  anti- 
finity  less  profound,  wc  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  escaped 
that  plausible  but  frigid  scheme.  That  he  did  escape  it,  we 
have  evidence,  in  that  warmth  which  is  now  reflected  upon 
Us  by  the  unclouded  radiance  of  his  setting  sun. 

We  could  with  pleasure  extend  our  obseiwations  on  this 
most  interesting  author.  We  might  call  attention  to  his  con¬ 
tinual  accommodation  of  passage's  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
dassics  to  the  holiest  and  happiest  purposes ;  and  we  might 
hence  shew  tlie  substantial  value  ^and  genuine  use  of  this  tle- 
partnient  of  learning-  We  might  illustrate  the  exquisite 
Agreement  of  every  kind  of  mental  brilliancy  with  the  best 
and  greatest  of  subjects,  by  countless  examples  from  these 
uiesiimable  volumes.  But  we  have  already  carried  this  ar- 
dcle  to  too  great  a  length.  We  only'  add,  therefore,  that 
ue  feel  regret  as  well  as  surprize,  at  not  finding  in  the 
present  rcpublication  Bishop  Rust’s  sermon  on  Bishop  Tay- 
mr’s  death  ;  nor  (what  is  yet  more  extraordinary)  the  Bi- 
diojj’s  own  most  interesting  Itules  and  Advices  to  his  Clergy. 
^  new  edition  of  an  old  author  is  worse  than  none,  if  it  be 
’mi  complete. 
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Art.  IV.  rXir  Works  of  James  Barry,  Esq.  Historical  Painter  ;  formfrljr 
Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Royal  Academy;  Member  of  the  Cle¬ 
mentine  Academy  at  Bologna,  &c. — ^To  which  is  prefixed  some  Ac. 
count  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  2  Vols.  4to.  pp,  560^ 
670.  Price  51.  5s.  bds.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1809. 

TN  noticing  this  volnminons  publication,  it  is  not  oirr  piii> 
cipal  object  to  delineate  the  character  and  Irabiis  of 
a  man  so  well  known  to  the  public  as  James  Barry,  nor  to 
detlnce  any  of  those  moral  lessons  from  the  history  of  his 
brilliant  but  eccentric  •career,  which  it  mtist  so  forciltlv  im- 
press  on  the  most  thoughtless  and  inattentive  observer.  Hut 
a  few  observations,  we  thiidt,  are  imperiously  cuIUmI  for, 
on  the  appearance  of  a  work  so  important  in  size  and  pro- 
tension,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  artist  and  the  delicicncios  of 
the  editor. 

.lames  Barry  was  born  at  Cork,  October  II,  17H.  He 
was  designed  for  a  coasting  trader,  and  actually  made 
several  voyages.  But  his  inclination  to  the  profession  of  an 
artist  was  so  decided,  that  his  father’s  determination  was 
compelled  to  give  way ;  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  school, 
and  his  editor  pays  him  the  usua!  compliment  of  dcscril)in;4 
him  as  ‘above  his  schoolfellows,’  and  ‘  his  habits’  as  far  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  ‘  ordinary  boys,’  A  singular  circumstance 
is  menliotted  as  occurringto  him  in  his  youthful  days,  which 
coiild  scarcely  fail  of  producing  a  strong  impression  on  his 
imagination.  In  one  of  his  moments  of  juvenile  frolic,  it  is 
said, 

‘  he  entered  in  the  mjdst  of  a  winter’s  evening,  an  old,  and  as  he  thought, 
uninhabited  house,  situated  in  a  narrow  bye  lane  in  the  city  of  Cork.  The 
house  was  without  doors  or  windows,  but  curiosity  impelled  him  to  enter, 
and  alter  mounting  a  rotten  staircase,  which  conducted  to  empty  rooms  on 
different  floors,'  he  arrived  at  the  garret,  where  ht  could  just  discern,  by 
the  glimnienng  light  of  a  few  embers,  two  old  and  emaciated  figures, 
broken  by  age,  disease  and  want,  sitting  beside  each  other,  in  the  act, 
as  far  as  their  palsied  efforts  would  permit,  of  tearing  each  others  faces, 
not  a  word  being  uttered  by  either,  but  with  the  most  horiible  griniaces 
that  malice  could  cast  on  malice.’ 

Barry  was  educated  iu  the  Catholic  persuasion,  ‘  There  is 
a  report  that  he  was  destined  for  the  priesthood ;  but  from 
enquiries  npide  of  his  relations,  no  authority  appears  for  the 
assertion.’  A  subsetpient  tendency  to  infidelity  is  said  to  have 
been  corrctctcd,  by  the  perusal  of  Butler’s  Analogy  at  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Mr.  Burke. 

At  t!ie  age  of  19,  he  exhibited  in  Dublin,  for  the  first  time, 
a  picture,  of  which  the  subject  is  thus  described. 

• 

*  The  picture  was  founded  on  an  old  tradition  relating  to  the  first  arrj* 
val  of  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  on  the  sea  coast  of  Ca»hcii 
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where  the  fame  of  his  preaching  reached  tlie  ears  of  the’  sovereign  of 
that  district,  who  on  further  investigation,  having  satisfied  himself  in  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  professed  himself  a  disciple;  lienee  he  is  admitted 
by  St.  Patrick  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  :  water  being  provided  by  his 
order,  tV.e  king  steps  before  the  priest,  who,  disengaging  his  hand  From 
the  crozler,  (which,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  times,  was  armed 
a  the  lower  extremity,  with  a  spear)  in  planting  it  to  the  ground  acci¬ 
dentally  strikes  tl>c  foot  of  his  illustrious  convert.  St.  Patrick,  absorbed 
in  the  duties  of  his  holy  ortice,  and  unconscious  of  what  had  happened, 
puuis  the  water  on  his  head.  The  monarch  neither  changes  his  posture, 
nor  suffers  the  pain  from  the  wound  for  a  moment  to  interrupt  the  cere¬ 
mony  ;  the  guards  express  their  astonishment  in  gestures,  and  one  of 
ilum  is  prepared  with  his  lifted  battle-axe  to  revenge. tlie  injury  by  slaying 
the  priest;  wdiile  he  is  restrained  by  another,  who  points  to  the  unchanged 
asjx'Ct  and  demeanour  of  the  sovereign  :  the  female  attendants  are  en¬ 
gaged,. some  kneeling  in  solemn  admiration  of  tlie  priest,  and  others 
;iLrnicd  and  trembling  at  the  effusion  of  the  royal  blood.’ 

While  in  Dublin,  tlie  foundation  of  his  subsequent  cele¬ 
brity  was  laid  by  tiis  introduction  to  Edmund  Burke,  at 
whose  expence,  principally  if  not  wholly,  he  went  to  Italy 
ill  1765.  His  correspondence,  while  abroad,  occupies  about 
oiieiliird  of  the  lirst  volume,  and  is  bv  far  the  most  intercsu 
[ii|;  p'Jrtioii .  of  these  massy  quartos.  If  wc  felt  ourselves 
jiistilied  in  assigning  a  considerable  space  to  a  subject  only 
ul  limited  interest,  ue  could  couiineiit  largely  upon  tins 
[•art  of  the  work;  but  wc  must  contiiie  ourselves  to  a  few 
desultory  observations.  ■  - 

Barry  could  not  help  speaking  bigbly  of  the  merits  of 
llatlaclle  and  Michael  Angelo;  for  we  hope  lie  could  not  help 
leeliiig  tliom  powerfully.  Yet  all  the  way  through  his  cor- 
itspondence,  he  betrays  a  secret  wish  to  depreciate  them. 
He  could  have  forgiven  him  the  bold  assertion,  erroneous 
It  is,  ‘  that  neither  llaffael,  nor  Michael  Angelo,  nor  any 
other,  ever  did,  nor  had  ability  enough  to  do  any  thing  like’ 
the  Medusa’s  head  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  for  Leonardo  was 
"orthy  to  be  named  with  those  masters.  But  when  he  ranks 
t  armegiano  t/tfoi’f  them,  he  only  degrades  himself;  and  wlien 
he  cites  in  proof  of  this  the  figure  of  Moses  breaking  the 
tables  of  the  law,  a  spirited  etching  of  which  is  now  before 
ttS)  he  compels  us  to  charge  him  with  the  most  disingenuous 
purposes  or  the  most  despicable  prejudice.  The  character 
Bannegiano  has  been  very  correctly  drawn,  we  tliink,  by 
huseli,  in  his  admirable,  though  somcwhat  pedantic  lectures 
painting,  ‘  His  grandeur,  as  conscious  as  his  grace, 
^critices  the  motive  to  the  mode,  simplicity  to  contrast :  his 
"I*  John  loses  the  fervour  of  the  apostle  m  the  orator ;  his 
•loses  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver  in  the  savage.’  We  scarcely 
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need  remark,  how  absurd  it  was  in  Barry  to  form  so  decided 
an  estimate  of  this  artist,  from  three  or  four  figures  only, 
to  compare  him  in  the  following  terms  with  Angelo  and 
Kaffaclle.  ‘  There  is  discernible  in  him  powers  imprisoned 
of  a  superior  kind  to  what  the  others  have  shewn,  and  tlicv 
had  full  opportunity  of  shewing  all  they  knew/  By  way  of 
reply,  we  will  transcribe  a  very  glowing  and  picturesque 
paragraph  from  Mr.  Fuseli,  who,  if  his  practice  were  equal 
to  his  science,  would  be  the  first  painter  in  Europe. 

*  Forni  not  your  judgment  of  an  artist  from  the  exceptions  which  his 
conduct  may  furnish,  from  the  exertions  of  accidental  vigour,  some  de¬ 
viations  into  other  walks,  or  some  unpremeditated  flights  of  fancy,  but 
from  the  predominant  rule  of  his  system,  the  general  principle  of  his 
works.  The  line  and  style  of  Titian^s  design,  sometimes  expand  them¬ 
selves  like  those  of  Michael  Angelo.  His  Abraham  prevented  from 
.  sacrificing  Isaac  ;  his  David  adoring  over  the  giant*  trunk  of  Goliah  ;  the 
Friar  escaping  from  the  murderer  of  his  companion  in  the  forest  j  equal, 
in  loftiness  of  conception,  and  style  of  design,  their  mighty  tone  of 
colour,  and  daring  execution  :  the  heads  and  groups  of  Raphael’s  frescos 
and  portraits  sometimes  glow  and  palpitate  with  the  tints  of  Titian,  or 
coalesce  in  masses  of  harmony,  and  undulate  with  graces  superior  to 
those  of  Correggio,  who,  in  his  turn,  once  reached  the  highest  summit  ot 
invention,. ..and  again  exceeded  all  competition  of  expression  in  the  di¬ 
vine  features  of  his  Ecce  Homo.  But  these  sudden  irradiations,  these 
flashes  of  power  are  only  exceptions  from  the  wonted  principles :  pathos 
and  character  own  Raphael  for  their  master,  colour  remains  the  domain  of 
Titian,  and  harmony  the  sovereign  mistress  ofi  Correggio.* 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  refer  Barry’s  singularity  in  this 
respect,  to  that  unhappy  perverseness  which  was  the  source 
of  all  the  misery  of  his  life.  Sir  Joshua,  in  a  short  but  excel¬ 
lent  letter  of  advice  to  Barry  when  at  Rome,  had  said,  ‘  die 
Capella  Sistina  is  the  production  of  the  greatest  genius  that 
ever  was  employed  in  the  arts. — In  other  places  you  will 
find  casts  from  the  antique  and  capital  pictures  of  the  great 
painters ;  but  it  is  there  only  that  you  can  form  an  idea  ct 
the  dignity  of  the  art,  as  it  is  there  only  that  you  can  sec 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffael.’  We  believe 
Barry  fully  capable  of  taking  up  the  opposite  opinion 
the  pure  love  of  contradiction  and  singularity;  and  we 
little  doubt,  that  rather  than  be  thought  to  follow  the 
ments  of  Reynolds,  and  all  besides  who  were  able  to  jndg^ 
correctly,  he  determined  to  prefer  da  Vinci,  Mazzuoli, 
even  Titian,  to  Sanzio  and  Buonaroti. 

In  the  fragment  of  a  letter  Upon  Gothic  architecture,  Barry 
argues  at  considerable  length,  that  it  ^  is  nothing  more  tuan 
the  architecture  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  stat^ 
of  final  corruption  to  which  it  had  fallen.’  He  displays  nnicn 
ingenuity ;  but  completely  faUs,  we  think,  in  attempting 
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trace  the  intermediate  steps.  We  are  decidedly  of  opiuiou 
that  the  ditFercnce  between  the  styles  is  essential:  and  though 
we  have  not  been  able  implicitly  to  adopt  any  of  the  various 
systems  that  have  been  made  public,  nor  to  frame  one  which 
wo  can  fairly  consider  as  free  from  defects,  yet  we  feel  con¬ 
vinced,  tliat  the  Gothic  architecture  has  every  character  of 
originality,  and  that  those  who  pursue  tlieir  inquiries  under 
the  influence  of  a  contrary  notion,  are  never  likely  to  form  a 
correct  outline  of  its  history.  The  mere  citation  of  a  few 
irregularities,  or  accidental  resemblances,  in  classical  archi¬ 
tecture,  is  by  no  means  sufHcient  to  establish  so  improbable  a 
system  as  tliat  of  Barry. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  was  led  to  adopt  this  indefensible 
hypothesis,  by  his  extravagant,  and  almost  exclusive  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  antique.  He  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ‘  we 
have  in  the  antique  a  denwnst ration  stronger  than  any  in  Eu¬ 
clid,  that  men  formerly,  in  the  articles  of  beauty,  elegance, 
strength  of  expression,  and  propriety  of  character,  were  able 
-  to  execute  twenty,  my,  a  thousand  times  more  than  Michael 
Angelo  or  Raffael!’  And  again,  ‘  the  parts  of  the  art  in 
'vhich  Michael  Angelo  and  Rafl’ael  excelled,  are  almost  anni¬ 
hilated  by  the  superiority  of  the  antiques'  Nay,  so  resolutely  does 
he  maintain  the  perfection  of  the  works  of  the  antique  sculp¬ 
tors,  that  ^.modern  cause  must  be  found  for  their  defects.  ‘  The 
Meleager  (commonly  called  the  Anti  nous  of  the  Belvidcre)  I 
often,  as  well  as  many  others,  thought  had  a  little  caricatura  in 
the  sway  of  the  attitude.  Upon  a  very  narrow  inspection  I  see 
it  was  occasioned  by  .the  restoring  and  putting  of  the  figure 
together !’  It  is  enough  to  leave  this  absurdity  to  speak  for 
itself.  V\'’e  may  plainly  perceive,  in  the  style  of  the  modern 
French  artists,  the  pernicious  consequences  of  carrying  the 
I  siinly  of  the  antique  to  excess. 

Barry,  while  at  Rome,  was  constantly  persecuted  by  the 
roiiteniptible  race  of  antiquaries  and  ciceroni,  who  appear 
to  have  used  every  effort  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring 
celebrity  or  wealth.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  set  the 
"hole  junta  at  defiance,  and  to  have  been  very’  little  dis¬ 
couraged  by  their  efforts  to  keep  him  in  the  shade.  It  gives 
tts  pain  tlmt  we  cannot  possibly  introduce  Burke’s  inimi- 
ttiole  letter  to  him  upon  this  subject  ;  it  is  of  some  length, 
^nd  traces,  with  a  master  hand  and  a  prophetic  sagacity, 
|lie  consequences  of  that  proud,  irritable,  and  almost  savage 
'•'dependence  •  of ,  spirit,  which  embittered  the  life  of  his 
friend. 

fn  1771^  Mr.  B.  arrived  in  England,  after  an  absence  of 
five  years,  mostly  spent  at  Rome.  We  are  obliged  to  pass 
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over  the  particular  detail  of  his  subscrjueiit  life.  His  «n- 
gageineiits  witli  the  Adelphi,  his  dill'crences  with  the  Aca- 
lieniiciaiis,  and  his  expulsion  from  their  corporation,  are 
universally  known.  On  this  last  subject  we  fully  agree 
with  the  editor;  it  was  an  unworthy  vengeance,  which  re¬ 
coiled  upon  their  own  heads  ;  they  injured  their  .own  re¬ 
putation  in  no  small  degree,  by  attempting  to  wither  the 
laurels  of  their  associate. 

N  early  from  the  period  of  his  return  to  England,  hut  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  later  ])ortion  of  ‘his  life,  Barry  had 
maintained  an  indignant  struggle  with  privations  of  the  se¬ 
verest  kind.  Unskilled  in  the  arts  necessary  to  win  tlie  pa¬ 
trons  of  his  profession,  disdaining  even  the  milder  virtues 
and  accommodating  manners  which  heighten  the  beauty 
and  temper  the  blaze  of  genius,  wrapping  himself  up  iu 
dirt  ami  sullenncss,  he  yet  seettred  the  friendship  of  a  fev 
who  would  bear  with  the  almost  intolerable  excentriciiics 
of  the  misanthrope,  in  favour  of  the  merits  of  the  man 
and  the  skill  of  the  artist.  He  had  received  liberal  ilo- 
nations  from  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Mr.  Hollis,  and  others ; 
and  the  intluence  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  was  successfully 
exerted  in  promoting  a  subscription,, which  was  just  cnrii- 
pleted  and  an  annuity  purchased,  when  a  pleuritic  fever, 
which  he  suffered  to  attain  an  unconquerable  height  be¬ 
fore  he  applied  for  medical  aid,  carried  off  'the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Barry. 

The  editor  of  these  volumes,  who  is  evidently  no  artist, 
and  as  evidently  understands  nothing  about  art,  in  a  kind 
of  funeral  eulogium  pours  forth  the  following  exquisite  ti¬ 
rade. 

*  Is  Barry  the  artist  who  has  supplied  this  most  important  deside¬ 
ratum  ?  has  he  approached  the  excellence  of  the  Greek  antiques  in 
the  beau  ideal'?  We  may  go  farther,  and  ask,  has  he,  in  no  insumce, 
improved  on  that  supposed  perfection  ?  Any  of  these  questions  an¬ 
swered  afllrmativcly,  (and  they  cannot  all  be  denied)  will  entitle  him 
to  rank  as  a  master — by  this  term  is  meant  an  artist  who  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  progress  of  his  art  by  his  skill  and  invention ;  who  has 
advanced  a  step,  and  that  step  an  important  one  :  and  <whether  ihi 
veriter  may  be  accused  of  firesumption  or  noty  he  affirms  that  neithet 
Michael  Angelo  nor  Raffiaely  nor  the  eminent  masters  who  have  tol- 
owed  them,  have  produced  for  truth,  science,  beauty,  character,  and 
expression,  any  figures  that  equal,  much  less  excel,  tlie  Angelic  Guard 
in  the  picture  of  Elysium  ;  the  youth  on  horseback,  and  group  of 
the  Hiagorides,  in  the  Olympic  Games  ;  the  three  figures  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Mercury,  in  the  picture  of  Pandora  ;  the  Adam  and  Eve ; 
or  lor  exquisite  ideal  beauty  in  the  female  form,  his  Venus  !!!’ 

The  question  of  this  most  ingenious  writer’s  ‘  presuiup' 
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tion,’  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  admitting  of  some  con¬ 
troversy,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  deciding.  It  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  dwell  upon  the  strange  incongruous  melange  of 
an"’els  with  spears,  and  devils  with  snakes  and  fire-forks  — 
niiakers  with  their  illimitable  beavers,  and  warriors  with 
their  nodding  plumes — philosophers  in  the  academical  costume 
(if  ililferent  ages  and  countries,  philanthropists  and  politi¬ 
cians  in  coats,  waistcoats,  and  breeches,  and  legislators  in 
rtowing  robes — popes  in  pontificalilnis,  and  lank-haired  puri¬ 
tans ; — all  this,  disgusting  as  it  is,  and  destructive  of  that 
sacred  simplicity  and  high  illusion  which  only  can  impress 
upon  the  mind  the  idea  of  sublimity,  we  might  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  excuse.  But  who  can  tolerate  the  excessive  absur¬ 
dity  of  uniting  heaven  and  hell  in  one  picture,  —  of  divi¬ 
ding  only  by  a  thin  partition  the  realms  of  bliss  and  the 
abodes  of  misery,  and  of  stationing  an  Angelic  Guard  upon 
the  brink  of  the  gniph  so  as  to  mark  it  to  the  ey.e  as  a 
sort  of  debateable  frontier, — of  conveying,  in  fact,  the  idea, 
that  unless  a  strong  brigade  of  angels  were  constantly  upon 
the  watch,  as  an  army  of  observation,  the  felicity  of  hea¬ 
ven  itself  might  be  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  infernal 
spirits!  We  should  remark,  too,  that  this  is  as  needless  as 
it  is  ridiculous:  the  artist’s  meaning  might  have  been  equally 
well  indicated  by  the  truly  sublime  figure  of  the  angel  of 
Retribution.  No  reference  to  the  example  of  Milton,  or  the 
heathen  mythology,  can  be  admitted  as  an  apology  :  in¬ 
deed  the  cases  are  not  in  point.  In  this  foolish  incoherent 
jumble  of  the  fables  of  antif|uity,  the  grand  descriptions  of 
Milton,  and  the  aw'ful  realities  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
Barry  has  sacrificed  beauty,  harmony,  propriety  and  sub- 
1  limitv,  to  a  weak  and  ill  sustained  affectation  of  oriffi- 
iialitv. 

So  much  for  wdiatyhis  writer  chuses  to  ‘  affirm’  respecting  the 
:  Angelic  Guard.  We,  too,  will  venture  an  affirmation.  We  w  ill 

i  not  speak  of  the  Lazarus,  nor  the  Last  Judgement,  the  Christ, 
nor  the  Moses,  of  Michael  Angelo;  nor  of  the  Madonas  nor 
the  Transfiguration  of  Ratfaelle — of  the  Capella  Sistina,  nor  of 
the  stanzas  of  the  Vatican.  But  w'e  will  assert,  that,  as  a 
wlourist,  Barry  is  not  only  below  Reynolds  and  Romney, 
h"t  beneath  contempt  ;  that  for  grace  and  beauty,  playful- 
ness  and  fertility,  he  is  as  much  below  Stothard,  as  he  wa» 
his  inferior  in  urbanity  ;  and  that  he  never,  equalled,  much 
If'is  excelled,  in  conception,  the  Infant  Hercules  and  Ugo- 
‘h'o  of  Sir  Joshua,  the  Moping  Melancholy  and  Birth  of 
^in  of  Fuseli,  the  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  of  West,  nor 
Infant  Shakespear  of  Romnev.  Why  did  not  the  edi- 
VOL.  VI.  H  h 
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tor  extend  his  eulocium  a  little  farther  ;  and  comnieiul  t)i« 
introduction  of  Itr.  Burney  in  a  tie-wig  among  Tritons  aiul 
naked  sea  nymphs  ?  Why  has  he  not  launched  out  in 
praise  of  that  despicable  picture,  the  Society  ?  That  Harry 
was  a  man  of  genius,  it  were  folly  to  deny  ;  but  that  he 
'was  the  superlatively  gifted  being  his  editor  has  repre¬ 
sented  him,  nothing  but  ‘  ignorance’  or  ‘  presumption' 
would  contend,  llis  drawing  is  often  incorrect,  and  al¬ 
ways  mannered  ;  his  light  and  shadow  is  without  principle  ; 
and  his  colouring  execrable. 

Our  estimate  of  Barry  has  been  assisted  by  the  opinion 
of  a  friend,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  his  merits 
and  defects.  “  Barry”,  sairl  he,  “  was  quite  as  unerpinl  as 
other  great  geniuses.  —  Whether  he  has  ever  produced  a 

1)icture  which  deserves  the  character  of  sublime,  we  are 
lardly  enough  removed  from  the  period  of  the  execution  of 
his  works  to  determine  ;  for  myself  I  have  Irecn  some¬ 
times  tempted  to  think,  that  he  owes  a  great  deal  of  the  ap¬ 
plause  that  has  attended  his  paintings  at  the  Adel|)hi  to 
the  space  w'hich  they  occupy,  the  magnitude  of  their  scale, 
and  the  splendor  of  the  coup  d’reil.  To  those  who  knew 
the  man,  all  this  would  appear  a  sort  of  blasphemy.  Barry 
wrote  well  and  talked  better  :  he  thought  about  the  sub¬ 
lime,  and  talked  about  the  sublime,  till  his  friends  caught 
the  infection  ;  and  as  he  mixed  and  confounded  his  criti- 
cisms  on  RalTaelle  and  Michael  Angelo  with  references  to  the 
productions  of  his  own  pencil,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  those  who  moved  in  the  little  circle  round  him  sliould 
fall  into  the  same  confusion,  and  look  only  to  the  Ciutl»^' 
Cento  for  works  on  a  level  with  his  genius.” 

As  a  picture  of  expression,  Barry’s  best  work  is  the 
Adam  and  Eve,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sollv.  hut 
as  a  grand  composition,  the  Olympic  Victors  stands  pre¬ 
eminent.  There  is  a  classic  raciness  in  this  painting,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  defects,  induces  us  to  place  it 
very  high  on  the  scale  of  modern  art. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  of  these  volumes  is  occiipicu 
by  the  lectures  which  Barry  delivered  at  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my.  The  first  is  on  the  History  of  .4rt.  It  contains  no¬ 
thing  particularly  striking.  Barry  successfully  combats  the 
opinion  of  those,  who  attribute  the  invention,  as  well  a> 
the  perfection  of  art,  to  Greece.  The  second  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve, —  for  the  meaning  is  obscured  by  the  strange, 
bling,  digressive  treatment  of  the  subject,  —  on  the  highe 
qualities  of  Design.  The  third  is  a.  kind  of  Critical  Iliston 
f/  Design.  It  manifests  a  profound  knowledge  of  thr 
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principles  of  art,  and  the  objections  we  nii«;ht  make  to  some 
nftlic  parts,  are  but  trifling  drawbacks  on  our  approbation 
of  ilie  whole.  Tlie  fourth,  on  Composition,  thoiigh  inferior 
to  the  third,  is  still  marked  with  considerable,  ability.  The 
fiftli,  on  Chiavo-scuro,  is  far  superior  to  any  of  the  pre- 
cciling ;  it  is  a  masterly  performance,  and  excites  our  re¬ 
gret  that  he  who  was  so  well  actpiainted  with  the  theory 
(if  light  and  shade,  sliould  have  illustrated  it  so  ill  in  his 
practice.  Of  the  sixth  and  last  lecture,  on  Colouring,  the  prac> 
tical  part  is  excellent ;  of  the  remainder  we  cannot  speak 
verv  highly. 

The  contents  of  t!ie  second  volume,  excepting  some  cri¬ 
tical  remarks  upon  the  works  of  art  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  tho.se  exhibited  in  this  country  as  the  Orleans  Gallery, 
witli  a  fragment  on  the  story  airJ  painting  of  I^andora,  have 
been  long  before  tlie  public. 

Religion  has,  apparently,  very  little  concern  with  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  this  kind  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  inserting,  without 
comment,  the  following  sentences. 

‘Even  as  it  was,  people  soon  forgot  his  rough  language  and  his 
oaths  in  the  strength  of  his  mind  :  we  have  witnessed  many  instances 
of  this,  and  once  saw  a  devout  old  lady^  entering  the  room  where  he 
wJs,  hold  him  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  horror.  The  conversa¬ 
tion,  however,  happened  to  turn  on  the  nature  of  Christian  meekness f 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  opening  on  the  character  of  our 
Saviour  —  with  that  power  of  heart  and  mind,  and  energy  of  words, 
that  in  sfiitt  of  the  oaths  which  fell  abundantly^  the  old  lady  remarked 
that  she  never  heard  so  divine  a  man  in  her  life.' 

It  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that,  instead  of  a  set  of  mise¬ 
rably  selected  and  executed  vignettes,  the  editor  did  not 
furnish  us  with  etchings  of  the  Pandora,  and  the  other 
works  of  Barry  that  are  in  private  hands,  and  of  course  in¬ 
accessible  to  public  inspection. 

Art.  V.  The  Columbiadj  a  Poem.  By  Joel  Barlow.  Royal  8vo. 

pp.  426.  price  ISs.  R.  Phillips.  1809. 

poem  demands  more  attention  from  the  nature  of  ittf 
subject,  connected  with  the  time  of  its  appearance  and  the 
country  of  its  author,  than  could  be  claimed  for  it  on  the 
'ery  (piestionable  ground  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  As  a  work 
ofi  inmense  labour  and  proportionate  bulk,  it  not  only  atfords 
ample  criterion  of  the  present  state  of  polite  fjterature 
‘'•America,  but  as  a  great  national  poem,  the  Colurabiad  will 
proliably  become,  by  right  of  primogeniture,  a  standard  of 
“••itaiion,  and  a  stumbling  block  to  genius,  for  ages  to 
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come.  This  is  not  a  random  speculation.  Mr.  Barlow’s  hook, 
with  its  pedantry  of  patriotism  and  barbaric  verbosity 
of  style,  is  so  exquisitely  transatlantic,  both  in  its  thenie 
and  its  structure,  that  no  true-born  federalist  can  he  in. 
different  to  its  contents ;  and  few,  we  apprehend,  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  reading  fellow  citizens,  will  he  so  blind  to  its  merits 
as  not  to  admire  it  even  for  its  faults.  Nor  can  a  purer 
taste  be  expected  to  obtain,  so  long  as  commerce  is  the 
principal  pursuit,  and  politics  the  favourite  study  of  a  na- 
tion  of^nodem  colouisls, — whose  population,  beyond  the  course 
of  nature,  is  augmenting  in  a  double  ratio  by  the  influx  of 
emigrant  adventurers  from  distant  and  discordant  countries, 
— and  whose  progress  to  greatness,  contrary  to  every  prece¬ 
dent  in  history,  must  be  insured,  not  by  the  triumph  ol 
arms,  but  of  industry,  —  not  by  the  exertions  of  genius, 
but  of  labour.  Among  people  so  heterogeneous  and  self-in. 
terested,  so  eager  for  gain,  so  little  tempted  by  glory, 
the  fine  arts  may  exist,  but  they  cannot  flourish.  Few  will 
seek  leisure  to  improve  them,  and  fewer  find  opportunity  of 
rising  to  eminence  by  excelling  in  them.  Not  only  the 
spirit  to  delight  in  poetry,  but  the  occasions  to  inspire  it, 
must  be  wanting  in  a  state  of  society,  characterized  by  mer¬ 
cenary  speculation,  and  formed  for  individual  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  - 

It  would  be  difficult  to  class  the  Columbiad  with  any 
preceding  work  of  imagination.  In  fact  it  is  a  phoenix,  sprung 
from  the  ashes  of  a  defunct  poem  by  the  same  author, 
called  “the  Vision  of  Columbus ;!’  and  we  are  inclined 
to  save  ourselt^es  all  further  trouble  on  this  head,  by  adapt¬ 
ing  to  the  production  before  us  a  celebrated  line  of  Dry- 
den’s, 

‘  None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel.' 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  declares  that  ‘  he  shall  not 
attempt  to  prove  by  any  latitude  of  reasoning,  that  he  has 
written  an  Epic  Poem.'  No,  indeed ;  lie  aspires  to  much 
higher  praise.  For  he  affirms  that  ‘  Ids  subject  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  one  of  those,  on  which  the  most  celebrated 
poems  of  this  description  have  been  constructed  and  more¬ 
over,  ‘  he  has  no  doubt  but  the  form  he  has  given  to  the 
work  is  the  best  that  the  subject  would  admit.’  Now  it 
Mr.  Barlow  has  chosen  the  best  subject,  and  treated  it  i>i 
the  best  form,  how  comes  it  that  the  Columbiad  is 
the  best  poem  in  the  world  ? —  The  author  adds,  that  ‘  m 
no  poem  are  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  more  ri¬ 
gidly  observed ;  the  action,  in  the  technical  sense  of  d'® 
word,  consisting  only  of  what  takes  place  between  Coiu®' 
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bus  and  Hespcr,  which  must  be  supposed  to  occupy  but  a 
tew  hours,  and  is  confined  to  the  prison  and  to  the  mount 
of  Vision.’  He  might  as  well  have  said  that  the  action  of 
tlie  Pilgrim’s  Progress  consists  in  John  Jiunyati's  faltinf^ 
asleep.  There  might  be  some  plausibility  for  this  plea,  if 
Columbus  and  flesper  were  the  Hector  and  Achilles  of  the 
talc  ;  but  in  reality  they  are  only  the  shou'man  and  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  poetical  phantasmagoria,  the 
details  of  which,  comprehending  all  time  and  occupying  ail 
space,  form  the  action  of  the  piece,  while  the  abstruse  and 
metaphysical  dialogues  between  the  aforenamed  pair  are 
only  tedious  interludes  or  impertinent  digressions.  Mr. 
Barlow  had  an  indisputable  riglit  to  select  so  multitudi¬ 
nous  a  subject,  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  thinking  both 
liis  theme  and  his  management  of  it  ‘  far  superior’  to  the 
models  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  We  only  regret  that  he  has 
not  compelled  us  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  by  having 
transcemied  all  precedent  in  the  execution  of  his  task.  The 
author  further  observes,  that  ‘  there  are  two  distinct  objects 
to  he  kept  in  view  in  the  conduct  of  a  narrative  poem  ; 
the.  poetical  object,  and  the  viorat  object.  The  poetical  is  the 
fictitious  design  of  the  action,  the  moral  is  the  real  design  of 
the  poem.’  To  exemplify  this,  he  tells  us  that  ‘  Virgil  wrote 
and  felt  like  a  subject,  not  like  a  citizen.  The  real  de¬ 
sign  of  his  poem  was  to  increase  the  veneration  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  a  master,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  to  encou¬ 
rage,  like  Homer,  the  great  system  of  military  depredation.’ 
Now,  in  contradiction  to  this,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  all  these  notable  moral  motives  for  writing  epic  po¬ 
ems  (so  fashionable  since  the  days  of  Hossu),  are  as  visi¬ 
onary  as  any  thing  in  the  Columbiad  itself.  Poets  write, 
ill  the  first  place,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  for  the  very 
love  of  the  thing ;  in  the  second,  from  the  known  infir¬ 
mity  of  noble  minds,  the  laiulum  immensa  cupido.  If  in 

following  the  impulse,  we  might  say  the  instinct,  of  their 
genius,  they  can  further  serve  their  interest  or  their  coun¬ 
try,  it  must  be  confessed,  both  to  their  honour  and  to  their 
sliame,  that  they  have  often  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity  ;  but  lu  every  instance  where  such  a  moral  can  be 
deduced  from  a  poet’s  fable,  it  will  be  found,  on  themi- 
"utest  examination,  to  have  been  only  a  secondary  and 
Hibordinate  consideration.  Will  any  man  in  his  senses,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  believe  that  Virgil’s  ‘  real  object* 
ttt  composing  the  i^lneid  was  ‘  to  increase  the  veneraiion 
ef  the  people  to  a  master  ?’  Nay,  would  any  man  in  his 
^^nses,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  doubt,  that  his  ‘  rtc/ob- 
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come.  This  is  not  a  random  speculation,  Mr.  Barlow’s  hooV. 
with  its  pedantry  of  patriotism  and  barbaric  verbosity 
of  style,  is  so  exquisitely  transatlantic,  both  in  its  tlietiie 
and  its  structure,  tliat  no  true-born  federalist  can  be  in. 
different  to  its  contents ;  and  few,  we  apprehend,  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  reading  fellow  citizens,  will  be  so  blind  to  its  merits 
as  not  to  admire  it  even  for  its  faults.  Nor  can  a  purer 
taste  be  expected  to  obtain,  so  long  as  commerce  is  the 
principal  pursuit,  and  politics  the  favourite  study  of  a  na- 
tion  oi modem  colonists^ — whose  population,  beyond  the  course 
of  nature,  is  augmenting  in  a  double-  ratio  by  the  intlux  of 
emigrant  adventurers  from  distant  and  discordant  countries, 
— and  whose  progress  to  greatness,  contrary  to  every  prece¬ 
dent  in  history,  must  be  insured,  not  by  the  triumph  ot 
arms,  but  of  industry,  —  not  by  the  exertions  of  genius, 
but  of  labour.  Among  people  so  heterogeneous  and  self-in. 
terested,  so  eager  for  gain,  so  little  tempted  by  glory, 
the  fine  arts  may  exist,  but  they  cannot  fiourish.  Few  will 
seek  leisure  to  improve  them,  and  fewer  find  opportunity  of 
rising  to  eminence  by  excelling  in  them.  Not  only  the 
spirit  to  delight  in  poetry,  but  the  occasions  to  inspire  it, 
must  be  wanting  in  a  state  of  society,  characterized  by  mer¬ 
cenary  speculation,  and  formed  for  individual  aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  class  the  Columbiad  with  any 

• 

preceding  work  of  imagination.  In  fact  it  is  a  l)hoenix,  sprung 
from  the  ashes  of  a  defunct  poem  by  the  same  author, 
called  “the  Vision  of  Columbus;!*  and  we  are  inclined 
to  save  ourseltes  all  further  trouble  on  this  head,  by  adapt¬ 
ing  to  tlie  production  before  us  a  celebrated  line  of  Dry- 
den’s, 

‘  None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallel.* 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  declares  that  ‘  he  shall  not 
attempt  to  prove  by  any  latitude  of  reasoning,  that  he  has 
written  an  Epic  Poem'  No,  indeed ;  be  aspires  to  much 
higher  praise.  For  he  affirms  that  ‘  las  subject  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  one  of  those,  on  which  the  most  celebrated 
poems  of  this  description  have  been  constructed  and  more¬ 
over,  *he  has  no  doubt  but  the  form  he  has  given  to  the 
work  is  the  best  that  the  subject  would  admit.’  Now  u 
Mr.  Barlow  has  chosen  the  best  subject,  and  treated  it  i>i 
the  best  form,  how  comes  it  that  the  Columbiad  is  not 
the  best  poem  in  the  world? — The  author  adds,  that  ‘  m 
no  poem  are  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  more  ri¬ 
gidly  observed ;  the  action,  in  the  technical  sense  ot  too 
word,  consisting  only  of  what  takes  place  between  Coluni* 
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bus  and  Hesper,  which  must  be  supposed  to  occupy  but  a 
few  hours,  and  is  confined  to  the  prison  and  to  tlie  mount 
of  Vision.’  He  might  as  well  have  said  that  ike  action  of 
the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  consists  in  John  Bunyan's  faflinff 
asleep.  There  might  be  some  plausibility  for  this  plea,  if 
Columbus  and  Hesper  were  the  Hector  and  Achilles  of  the 
tale ;  but  in  reality  they  are  only  the  shoutnan  and  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  poetical  phantasmagoria,  the 
details  of  which,  comprehending  all  time  and  occupying  all 
space,  form  the  action  of  the  piece,  while  the  abstruse  and 
metaphysical  dialogues  between  the  aforenamed  pair  are 
only  tedious  interludes  or  impertinent  digressions.  Mr. 
i  Barlow  had  an  indisputable  right  to  select  so  multitudi* 
nous  a  subject,  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  thinking  both 
liis  theme  and  his  management  of  it  *  far  superior’  to  the 
models  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  We  only  regret  that  he  has 
not  compelled  us  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  by  having 

I  transcended  all  precedent  in  the  execution  of  his  task.  The 
author  further  observes,  that  ‘  there  are  two  distinct  objects 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  conduct  of  a  narrative  poem  ; 
the  poetical  object,  and  the  moral  object.  The  poetical  is  the 
l^ctitious  design  of  the  action,  the  moral  is  the  real  design  of 
the  poem.’  To  exemplify  this,  he  tells  us  that  ‘  Virgil  wrote 
and  felt  like  a  subject,  not  like  a  citizen.  The  real  de- 
M|5n  of  his  poem  was  to  increase  the  veneration  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  a  master,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  to  encou¬ 
rage,  like  Homer,  the  great  system  of  military  depredation.* 
Now,  in  contradiction  to  this,  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
that  all  these  notable  moral  motives  for  writing  epic  po¬ 
ems  (so  fashionable  since  the  days  of  Bossu),  are  as  visi¬ 
onary  as  any  thing  in  the  Columbiad  itself.  Poets  write, 
in  the  first  place,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  for  the  very 
love  of  the  thing ;  in  the  second,  from  the  known  infir¬ 
mity  of  noble  minds,  the  laudum  immensa  cupido.  If  in 
following  the  impulse,  we  might  say  the  instinct,  of  their 
genius,  they  can  further  serve  their  interest  or  their  coun¬ 
try,  it  must  be  confessed,  both  to  their  honour  and  to  their 
shame,  that  they  have  often  availed  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  ;  but  in  every  instance  where  such  a  moral  can  be 
deduced  from  a  poet’s  fable,  it  will  be  found,  on  themi- 
'lutest  examination,  to  have  been  only  a  secondary  and 
Subordinate  consideration.  Will  any  man  in  his  senses,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  believe  that  Virgil’s  ‘  real  object* 
*tt  composing  the  ^neid  was  ‘to  increase  the  veneration 
tif  the  people  to  a  master  ?’  Nay,  would  any  man  in  his 
^<tni>es,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  doubt,  that  his  ‘  real oh» 
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ject’  was  to  immortalize  his  name  ;  and  that,  in  chusing  lij,  I 
subject,  he  suited  it  to  the  times  and  tlje  government  iiiidtr  I 
which  he  lived,  because  he  judged  that  he  should  thus  more 
immediately  and  elTectually  prontote  his  own  glory?  Coii- 
scious  of  his  powers,  would  Virgil  have  hazarded  the  re¬ 
version  of  renown  that  awaited  itiin  with  posterity,  forthe 
favour  of  Augustus?  No,  not  for  the  throne  of  Augus, 
tus.  They  know  little,  tliey  know  nothing  of  poets,  who 
thus  judge  of  them.  Had  Virgil  planned  his  .iEneid  ‘  us 
a  subject’,  he  never  could  have  accomplished  it  as  a  poet; 
for  it  is  tlic  spirit  in  which  the  oft’spring  of  fancy  is  con. 
ceived,  that  becomes  the  life  of  it  wlien  it  is  produced  into 
being.  Hence  we  account,  at  least  in  part,  for  Mr.  barlow’s 
failure.  We  give  him  credit  for  having  had  the  good  of 
liis  country  and  the  weifare  of  all  mankind  at  heart;  hot 
writing  and  feeling  ‘  as  a  citizen’,  he  has  neither  felt  nor 
written  as  a  poet. 

If  a  work  of  sufficient  dignity  to  render  its  absurdities  of  I 
some  importance  were  wanted,  to  illustrate  a  new  Art  oj 
Sinking,  ani.\  to  exemplify  every  species  of  fault  that  can  be 
committed  in  verse,  we  would  recommend  the  Coluinbiad, 
as  the  richest  treasury  for  quotation  that  the  wit  errant 
of  man  ever  accumulated.  The  poem  is  divided  into  ten 
books:  the  following  would  be  a  very  apt  motto  fortlieti- 
Jtle,  andi  every  page  in  the  sequel  would  justify  it: 

‘  Rend  with  tremendous  sound  your  ears  asunder, 

*  With  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss  and  thunder.* 

Pofii. 

After  a  tame  proposition  of  the  .subject,  and  a  ranting 
apostrophe  to  Freedom,  the  first  hook  opens  with  night  in 
Old  Castile,  and  King  Ferdinand  in  bed,  not  dreaming  ‘of 
those  his  mandates  robbed  of  rest  ;’  nor  j 

‘  Of  him,  who  gemra’d  his  crown,  who  stretched  his  reign  '  I 
To  realms  that  weigh'd  the  tenfold  poise  of  S/iain,  I 

Who  now  beneath  his  tower  indungeon' d  lies,  I 

Sweats  the  chill  sod,  and  breathes  inclement-  skies.’  j 

What  is  Intended  by  sweating  the  chill  sod,  we  can  not  [ 
even  guess;  we  therefore  leave  that,  and  the  ‘realms  that  j 
weigh’d  the  tenfold  poise  of  .Spain’,  to  ‘indungeon’  our- j 
selves  with  Columbus’  beneath  the  tower  of  ’V'^alladolid.  Here  ! 
the  imprisoned  hero  vents  his  iiii.series ’in  ‘  a '  monologue  | 
•on  the  great  actions  of  his  life,  and  tiie  manner  in  which  | 
they  have  been  rewarded.’  At  the  close  of  his  lamcnta-  | 
tion,  one  Hesper,  the  tutelary  genius  of  y\merica,  and  who  | 

sometimes  canonized  and  sometimes  deified  by  the  poet,  | 
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ippears  in  great  splendor,  and  promises  liim  a  vision  of 
glory  that  shall  compensate  for  all  his  sufferings.  Here¬ 
upon  he  transports  the  captive  from  his  dungeon,  and 
places  him  on  an  eminence,  from  whence  he  shews  him, 
ill  immense  perspective,  the  Atlantic  ocean  atnl  the  western 

continent. 

*  O’er  the  wide  hemisphere  his  glances  fly, 

Its  form  unfolding  as  it  still  draws  nigh. 

As  all  its  salient  sides  force  far  their  sway. 

Crowd  back  the  ocean  and  indent  the  day.'  p.  11. 

We  could  as  soon  discover  the  I'an'u  Austvolis  Incognita^ 
as  the  meaning  of  the  latter  couplet  :  of  the  same  ineffable 
character  are  the  following  lines  in  the  context. 

‘  Bays  stretch  their  arms  and  mountains  lift  the  shies 

‘  In  misty  radiance  loom  a  thousand  isles.”  . 

‘  The  vales  branch  forth,  high  lualh  approaching  groves, 

And  all  the  majesty  of  nature  mov«.”  p.  11. 

Hesper  proceeds  to  deliver  a  geographical  speech,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  among  many  bad  ones  in  this  volume. 
The  images  are  well  selected,  and  the  expressions  occa¬ 
sionally  dignified,  though  on  the  whole  hideously  tawdry  and 
affected.  We  are  not  long  discovering  that  m  the  genus 
Poeta  Mr.  Barlow  is  of  the  species  Dai'u'itia,  I'he  following 
is  a  tolerably  good  dried  specimen  of  the  American  va¬ 
riety.  The  subject  is  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ‘  contristed'  by 
die  frost. 

‘  Indignant  Frost  to  hold  his  empire  plies 
His  hosted  fiends,  tliat  vex  the  polar  skies,  .. 

Unlocks  his  magazines  of  nitric  stores, 

Azotic  charms,  and  muriatic  powers  ; 

Hail  with  its  glassy  globes  and  brume  congeal’d, 

Rime’s  fleecy  fakes,  and  storm  that  heaps  the  field. 

Strike  thro’  the  sullen  stream  with  numbing  force, 

Obstruct  his  sluices,  and  impede  his  course.’  p.  26. 

The  dialogue  and  vision  are  continued  in  the  second 
i)ook  of  the  poem.  The  aboriginal  Americans,  according 
to  their  tribes,  appear  before  Columbus,  while  their  cha¬ 
racters  and  manners  are  described  by  Hesper.  The  eon- 
tjuest  of  Mexico  is  foreshewn  ;  after  which  the  origin  of  the 
reruvian  empire  and  superstition,  from  Manco  Capac  and 
^ella,  the  pretended  children  of  the  sun,  is  minutely  re¬ 
traced.  This  being  in  itself  the  most  romantic  and  inte¬ 
resting  allusion  in  the  poem,  is  managed  in  the  author’s 
least  offensive  manner  ;  and  tliose  who  can  at  all  tolerate  the 
bombast  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  will  almost  forget  it  in 
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this.  The  following  introduction  of  the  young  lovers  is 
very  pleasing. 

«  Led  by  his  father’s  wars,  in  early  prime 
Young  Capac  left  his  native  northern  clime. 

‘  By  natui:e  form’d  for  hardiest  deeds  of  fame. 

Tall,  bold  and  full-proportion 'd  rose  his  frame  ; 

Strong  moved  his  limbs,  a  mild  majestic  grace 
Beam’d  from  his  eyes  and  open’d  in  his  face ; 

O’er  the  dark  world  his  mind  superior  shone. 

And  seem’d  the  semblance  of  his  parent  Sun. 

But  tho’  fame’s  airy  visions  lift  his  eyesi 
And  future  empires  from  his  labors  rise  ; 

Yet  softer  fires  his  daring  views  control. 

And  mixt  emotions  fill  his  changing  soul. 

Shall  genius  rare,  that  might  the  world  improve. 

Bend  to  the  milder  voice  of  careless  love, 

That  bounds  his  glories,  and  forbids  to  part 
From  bowers  that  woo’d  his  fluctuating  heart  ? 

Or  shall  the  toils  imperial  heroes  claim 
Fire  his  brave  bosom  with  a  patriot  flame. 

Bid  sceptres  wait  him  on  Peruvia's  shore. 

And  loved  Oella  meet  his  eyes  no  more  ? 

‘  Still  unresolved  he  sought  the  lonely  maid, 

Who  plied  her  labors  in  the  silvan  shade  ; 

Her  locks  loose  rolling  mantle  deep  her  breast, 

And  wave  luxuriant  round  her  slender  waist. 

Gay  wreaths  of  flowers  her  pensive  brows  adorn,* 

And  her  white  raiment  mocks  the  light  of  morn. 

Her  busy  hand  sustains  a  bending  Lough, 

Where  cotton  clusters  spread  their  robes  of  snow. 

From  opening  pods  unbinds  the  fleecy  store, 

'  And  culls  her  labors  for  the  evening  bower. 

‘  For  she,  the  first  in  all  Hesperia,  fed 
The  turning  spindle  with  the  twisting  thread  ; 

The  woof,  the  shuttle  follow’d  her  command. 

Till  various  garments  grew  beneath  her  hand. 

And  now,  while  all  her  thoughts  with  Capac  rov# 

Thro’  former  scenes  of  innocence  and  love. 

In  distant  fight  his  fancied  dangers  share, 

Or  wait  him  glorious  from  the  finish’d  war ; 

Blest  with  the  ardent  hope,  her  sprightly  mind 
A  vesture  white  bad  for  the  prince  design’d  ; 

And  here  she  seeks  the  wool  to  web  the  fleece, 

The  sacred  emblem  of  returning  peace. 

^  Sudden  his  near  approach  the.  maid  alarms  ; 

He  flew  enraptured  to  her  yielding  arms. 

And  lost,  dissolving  in  a  softer  flame. 

His  distant  empire  and  the  fire  of  fame.’  pp.  59, 60. 

Throughout  this  episode,  (which  we  cannot  pursue  ant 
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further)  though  there  are  many  striking  descriptions,  the 
false  taste  of  the  author  contrives  to  trick  out  every  object 
uitli  fantastic  finery.  His  diction,  instead  of  being  a  pure 
transpicuous  element  revealing  all  things  but  itself,  is  a  hazy 
atmosphere  of  terms,  through  which  the  most  beautiful  and 
natural  images  are  distorted  and  discoloured. 

Having  finished  this  narrative  in  the  third  book,  Hesper 
proceeds  in  the  fourth  to  forotel  the  destruction  of  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  hierarchy  and  state.  Columbus  being  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  this  intelligence,  the  genius  renews  the  vision, 
fmii  opens  future  ages  to  his  view.  From  thence  to  the  close 
of  the  eighth  book,  we  have  a  rhyming  chronicle  of  Ame¬ 
rican  revolutions  to  the  present  day.  Through  this  mul¬ 
tifarious  and  microscopic  exhibition  we  shall  neither  follow 
the  finger  of  Hesper  nor  the  eye  of  Columbus;  and  we 
suspect  that  few  European  readers  will  do  more  than  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  this  metrical  gazette.  Mere,  matters  of 
fact  are  seldom,  perhaps  never,  fit  subjects  for  poetry  ;  in. 
wliich  truth  itself,  to  be  pleasing,  must  have  the  air  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  the  grace  of  fable.  Hence  these  five  books, 
the  chief  merit  of  which  is  their  historical  accuracy,  dimi- 
jiish  in  interest  precisely  as  they  approximate  to  our  own 
times ;  yet  in  America  a  different  feeling  may  be  excited 
by  the  record  of  actions,  and  the  repetition  of  names,  in 
which  many  yet  living  have  a  personal,  and  more  have  an 
hereditary  sympathy  ; — such,  perhaps,  may  be  only  less  af¬ 
fected  by  Mr.  Barlow’s  magnificent  strains,  than  they  would 
have  been  by  a  plain  narration  of  the  same  circumstances 
in  prose.  Adam’s  antediluvian  vision,  in  the  eleventh  book 
ot  Paradise  Lost,  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  tho 
vision  of  Columbus;  but  Mr.  Barlow  has  so  bravely  de¬ 
parted  from  his  original,  that  the  most  censorious  critic 
('anuot  charge  him  wit;h  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Milton. 
The  latter,  by  dividing  his  prospective  views  of  sixteen 
centuries  into  five  distinct  scenes^  admirably  concise  in  de- 
liil,  but  transcendently  sublime  in  conception,  has  render¬ 
ed  the  whole  poetically  probable  ;  the  reader,  unconsci¬ 
ously  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  might  be  thus  sur- 
'eyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Barlow,  ou  the 
other  hand,  presents  in  one  series,  or  succession  of  inoi- 
dents,  the  entire'  history  of  North  America  from  its  disco- 
'ery  to  the  peace  of  1733,  which  impresses  tlie  mind  with 
idea,  that  Columbus  must  have  been  nearly  as  long  in 
reviewing  the  events,  as  tlie  events  themselves  were  in  oc¬ 
curring  ;  especially  as  he  seems  to  know  every  scene  and 
^'■ury  city,  undiscovered  or  unbuilt,  and  recognizes  every 
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body  ho  sees,  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  down  to  the  drnni- 
nicrs  and  hfers  in  Washington’s  army.  In  Milton’s  vision, 
the  subjects  are  generalized,  and  few  individuals  are  parti- 
cularly  distinguished  :  Joel  Barlow’s  index  contains  nearly 
six  hundred  names  of  places  and  persons,  with  the  far  great¬ 
er  part  of  which  Columbus  was  unacquainted  before  the 
appearance  of  Ilesper;  yet  we  are  required  to  believe,  that, 
in  the  course  of  ‘  a  few  hours,’  either  bv  intuition  or  in- 
spiiration,  he  learned  snfHcient  concerning  them  all  to  he 
interested  in  the  history  of  each.  Nothing  more  nionstroiis 
was  ever  attempted  on  the  credulity  of  man  since  Maho¬ 
met’s  journey  to  paradise,  which  by  the  assistance  of  an 
angel  equipt  with  three  score  and  ten  pair  of  wings  was 
performed  so  expeditiously,  that  the  prophet  was  transport, 
ed  in  the  night  through  all  the  heavens,  each  of  which 
was  five  hundred  years  journey  from  that  below  it,  and  re- 
placed  in  his  bed  before  it  had  grown  cool  from  his  ab¬ 
sence  !  It  is  true  that  a  more  weary  length  of  wilderness  in 
prose  or  rhyme  we  never  tracked  before ;  and  the  reader, 
who  sets  out  a  young  man  on  the  pilgrimage  of  these  five 
books,  may  well  be  astonished  if  he  does  not  find  hiniselt 
grown  grey  at  the  end  of  his  travels.  The  outrageous  im¬ 
probability  of  Mr.  Barlow’s  plan,  according  to  which- Co¬ 
lumbus  foresees  all  events,  in.  order,  number,  and  propor¬ 
tion,  as  they  afterwards  befel,  will  appear  yet  more  glaring 
when  we  remark  further,  that  not  only  the  progress  or  arms 
and  adventures,  but  also  of  arts  and  s'ciences,  is  realized  to 
the  eye  of  the  enraptured  spectator,  in  this  panorama  of 
futurity.  At  the  eighth  book  Hesper  turns  back  the  course 
of  ages  ;  and  Columbus,  after  living  two  centuries  and  a 
half  in  the  department  of  war  and  colonies,  (to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  tne  secretary  of  state’s  office)  is  obliged  to 
spend  the  same  time  over  again  in  the  pursuits  of  literature. 
Here,  after  anticipating  all  the  philosophical  discoveries  ol 
Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  Godfrey  and  others,  he  has  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  review  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Benjamin  West  (two 
hundred  and  ninety  nine  of  which  are  recapitulated  in  the 
notes)  as  well  as  those  of  Copley,  Browne,  Stuart,  &c. 
after  which  he  is  introduced  to  the  company  and  work-f 
of  the  American  poets,  Trumbull,  Dwight,  and  Humphries. 
One  thing  only  is  wanting  to  crown  the  climax  ; — Colum* 
bus  should  have  seen  Mr.  Barlow  himself,  in  all  the  agony 
and  transport  of  composing  this  poem,  that  he  might  have 
caught  from  the  lips  of  the  bard,  *  warm-wild*  as  he  sang 
it,  the  praise  of  America,  for  whose  dear  sake,  according 
to  his  own  magnanimous  and  patriotic  acknowledgenicnb 
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x^c  are  to  unflerstand  that  he  has  committed  all*  these  absur* 
(lilies  in  verse  : 

<  Warm-wild  I  sing,  and  to  her  failings  blind. 

Mislead  myself,  perhaps  mislead  mankind.’ 

or  this  literary  antepast,  in  the  midst  of  a  historical  pa- 
jrcaiit,  we  cannot  give  a  clearer  idea  than  is  conveyed  in  the 
author’s  .own  inimitable  ch ia ro^scuro  6ly\c  : 

‘  In  visions  supernal  joys  are  given, 

And  all  the  Jari  futurities  of  heaven.’ 

In  the  five  hooks  more  immediately  under  consideration, 
ne  shall  notice  two  or  three  passages.  In  the  fourth  book, 
(p.  i‘j:j  )  Hosper  tells  Columbus  that  he  himself  was  the  ere- 
aior  of  tfie  American  heaven  and  earth,  though  on  two  for¬ 
mer  occasions  he  allows  that  these  were  the  works  of  a  God ; 
Hilt  God  we  know  not,  for  We  cannot  discover  what  reli- 
pon  either  Hesper  or  Mr.  Barlow  is  of.  We  shall  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  reconcile  the  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  :  Hesper  ynaij  mean  himself  when  he  talks 
of  a  God  in  the  two  latter  quotations,  as  the  poet  has  ad¬ 
vanced  him  to  that  style  and  dignity  in  the  tenth  book, — 
/the  guardian  God,’  (p^  331.) 

‘  This  arm,  that  leads  the  stellar  host  of  even. 

That  stretched  o'er  yon  huge  ridge  the  nvesteru  heaven^ 

That  heal’d  the  wounded  earth,  when  from  her  side 
The .  Moon  burst  forth  and  left  the  south-sea-tide  ; 

This  arm  prepared  their  *  future  seats  of  state, 

Design'd  their  limits,'  and  prescribed  their  date.’  p.  122. 

‘  While  Nature’s  grandeur  lifts  the  eye  abroad 
Oe’r  these  last  labours  of  the  forming  Goa.  p.  4'4. 

‘  For  here  great  Nature,  with  a  bolder  hand, 

Roll’d  the  broad  stream,  and  heaved  the  lifted  land, 
here  from  finish'd  earthy  triumphant  uod 
The  last  ascending  steps  of  her  creating  God.'  p.  !?• 

The  closing  thouglit,  alluding  to  the  stupendous  , eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  mountains  of  the  new  world,  is  so  sublime, 
that  for  the  sake  of  it  we  will  freely  forgive  the  author  the 
'vorst  five  hundred  lines  in  his  work. 

The  moonlight  view  of  Delaware,  and  the  procession  of 
river  gods,  are  well  imagined;  but,  as  usual, ^.unfortunately, 
3nd  sometimes  incomprehensibly  executed:  c' g. 

<  O’er  greenwood  glens  a  browner  lustre  flies, 

A  bright  •hair' d  hills  nvalk  shadonvjy  round  the  shies  '  p.  132. 

*  Alluding  to  the  present  people  of  the  United  States  of  Americii, 
as  the  jx)ct  elsewhere  calls  them,  *  the  sapient  race' ! 
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The  following  are  proofs  of  our  author’s  skill  in  anialga. 
mating  modern  names  with  heroic  verse. 

*  IVythe,  Masotiy  Pendltton^  with  /fi’nry  join’d, 

Rusht  Rodney^  Langdon^  friends  of  human  kind.’ 

*  Mackphersottf  Cheeseman  share  the  general’s  doom, 

Meigs t  Morgan^  Dearbortty  planning  deeds  to  come.* 

But  paulo  majora  canamus. 

*  High  stalks,  from  surge  to  surge,  a  demon  form, 

That  howls  thro’  heaven,  and  breathes  a  billowing  storm. 

His  head  is  hung  with  clouds ;  his  giant>hand 

Flings  a  blue  flame  far  flickering  to  the  land ; 

His  blood'Stain’d  limbs  drip,  carnage  as  he  strides. 

And  taint  witli  gory  grume  the  staggering  tides ; 

Like  two  red  suns  his  quivering  eye-balls  glare. 

His  mouth  disgorges  all  the  stores  of  war. 

Pikes,  muskets,  mortars,  guns  and  globes  of  fire. 

And  lighted  bombs  with  fusing  trails  expire  1*  p.  159. 

This  is  WAR  a  fit  mate  for  him  we  find  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  book.  On  Mr.  Joel  Barlow’s  polite  invitation,  ‘  Come, 
then,  curst  goddess !’  — 

*  She  comes,  the  fiend  !— her  grinning  jaws  expand. 

Her  brazen  eyes  cast  lightning  o’er  the  strand, 

'  Her  wings,  like  thunder-clouds,  the  welkin  sweep. 

Brush  the  tall  spires  and  shade  the  shuddering  deep ; 

She  gains  the  oeck,  displays  her  wonted  store. 

Her  cords  and  scourges  wet  with  prisoners*  gore  ; 

Gripes,  pincers,  thumb-screws  spread  beneath  her  feet. 

Slow  poisonous  drugs,  and  loads  of  putrid  meat ; 

Disease  bangs  drizzling  from  her  slimy  locks, 

And  hot  contagion  issues  from  her  box !’  p.  181. 

This  is' CRUELTY! — Such  examples  of  ludicrous  horror 
at  once  disarm  and  defy  criticism. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Barlow  maintains,  that  in  *  a  general 
engagement,  the  shock  of  modern  armies  is  beyond  compari¬ 
son  more  magnificent,  more  sonorous,  more  discolouring 
the  face  of  nature  than  the  ancient  could  have  been,  and 
consequently  more  susceptible  of  pomp  and  variety  ot  de¬ 
scription.’  To  shew  our  author  to  the  utmost  advantage,  we 
had  selected  for  quotation  ‘  a  naval  engagement,’  the  liKe 
of  which,  we  acknowledge,  cannot  be  found  in  Greek  or  Ro' 
man  song;  but  our  limits  are  too  narrow,” by  many  square 
inches,  to  contain  it.  This  we  regret  exceedingly,  because 
it  would  not  only  have  proved  how  much  more  magnificent, 
'sonorous,  and  discolouring  a  modern  battle  is  than  an  ancient 
one,  but  also  how  much  greater  a  poet  Joel  Barlow  is,  Rian 
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Hoincr  or  Virgil.  The  latter  point,  however,  may  be  set¬ 
tled  in  a  few  lines,  and  we  must  Bnd  room  for  them. 

‘  From  van  to  rear  the  roaring  deluge  runs. 

The  storm  disgorging  from  a  thousand  guns, 

Each  like  a  vast  volcano,  spouting  wide 

His  hissing  hell-dogs  o’er  the  shuddering  tide  1*  p.  234>. 

‘  Till  war,  impatient  of  the  lingering  strife 
That  tires  and  slackens  with  the  waste  of  life, 

Opes  with  engulphing  gape  tV  astonish'd  waw, 

^nd  whelms  the  combat  whole  in  one  vast  grave. 

For  now  th’  imprison’d  powder  caught  the  flames, 

And  into  atoms  whirl’d  the  monstrous  frames 
Of^both  th’  entangled  ships ;  the  vortex  wide 
Roars  like  an  Mtna  thro'  the  belching  tide. 

And  blazing  into  heaven  and  bursting  high. 

Shells,  carriages  and  guns  obstruct  the  sky ; 

Cords,  timbers,  trunks  of  men  the  welkin  sweeps 
And  fall  ofi  distant  ships,  or  shower  along  the  deep.’ 

pp.  2S.5,  236. 

Throughout  the  seventh  book,’  the  American  war  is  thus 
tarried  on  with  a  vigour  unparallelled  in  poetry;  in  every  line, 
the  author,  like  one  of  his  heroes, 

— '  ■"  ■  *  pours  upon  us  in  a  storm  of  lead*  p.  199. 

At  length  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  puts  an  end  to  the 
canto  and  the  contest.  Hero  we  had  tlie  consolation  to  find 
the  dishonour  of  our  country  celebrated  in  rhymes  almost  as 
miserable  as  we  could  wish. 

The  eighth  book  commences  with  a  ‘  Hymn  to  Peace,’ 
four  hundred  and  thirty  lines  loug  !  As  it  needs  no  other  re¬ 
commendation  to  induce  the  reader  to  pass  it  over,  we  must 
call  his  attention  to  a  few  lines  in  which  the  favourite  feature 
of  Mr.  Barlow’s  style  is  exhibited  in  manifold  beauty : — the 
ilngle  nominative  *  Presence’  governs  nine  verbsy  the  last  of 
"iuch,  in  its  turn,  governs  a  triplet  of  accusatives. 

‘  Borne  thro’  the  expanse  with  hi»  creating  voice 
Thy  presence  bade  the  unfolding  worlds  rejoice. 

Led  forth  the  systems  on  their  bright  career, 

Shaped  all  their  curves  and  fashion'd  every  sphere. 

Spaced  out  their  suns,  and  round  each  radiant  goal. 

Orb  over  orb,  compelPd  their  tmin.to  roll, 

Bade  heaven’s  own  harmony  their  force  combine. 

Taught  all  their  host  symphonious  strains  to  join. 

Gave  to  seraphic  harps  their  sounding  lays. 

Their  JOYS  to  angels,  and  to  men  their  pkaIsb.* 

These  are  succeeded  by  eight  lines  {parallel  lineSy  wc  might 
t!dl  iheui,)  seven  of  which  begin  with  the  emphatical  prepo- 
dtion  ‘  From.*  -  '  • 
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*  From  scenes  of  blood,— 

From  numerous  friends,— 

From  blazing  towns, — 

From  houseless  hordes,’  &c.  See.  &c> 

This  is  downright  caipeniry  in  rhynie;  words  wrought  bv 
square  and  rule,  and  with  njoaning  or  without  it  wedrcli 
dovetailed  and  joined  together  like  the  tiinhers  of  a  dwelling; 
—such  journey-work  of  the  mind,  as  may  be  done  in  verse  by 
any  hand,  to  any  pattern  or  sixe,  from  an  e|)igrain  to  aii 
epic. 

We  must  he  very  brief  in  noticing  the  two  remaining 
books.  The  ninth  furnishes  a  retrospect  ‘  of  things  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  from  the  birth  of. the  universe  to  the 
present  state  of  the  world — we  may  add,  embracing  more 
subjects  than  would  supply  materials  for  a  hundred  lustories, 
a  thousand  epic  poems,  and  a  million  philosophical  treatises. 
The  speech  of  Columbus  on  the  rise  and  decay  of  civilization 
and  arts  in  ancient  states,  includes  many  noble  and  afl'ecting 
sentiments,  occasionally  expressed  in  language  so  much  like 

fenuine  poetry  as  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  At  the  closej 
lesper  extols  tlie  fecleral  fornj  of  government  to  be  first 
established  in  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  adopted  by 
all  the  world.  Columbus,  of  course,  is  overjoyed  at  this, 
and  not  satisfied  with  hearing  of  these  golden  days  desires  to 
see  them.  Hesper  acquiesces;  and  in  the  tertth  book  un¬ 
folds  the  apocalypse,  of  human  perfection,  the  millennium  of 
philosophy.  If  the  Christian  scriptures  are  cunningly  de¬ 
vised  fables,  the  reveries  of  Joel  Rarlotv  may  be  true.  The 
scene  opens  with  amazing  magnificence. 

‘  So  shone  the  earth,  as  if  the  sideral  train. 

Broad  as  full  suns,  had  sail’d  th*  aethereal  main. 

When  no  distinguish’d  orb  could  strike  the  sight, 

But  one  clear  blaze  of  all-surrounding  light 
O’erflow’d  the  vault  of  heaven.’ —  p.  315. 

Nor  is  this  splendor  the  most  extraordinary  •  circumstance 
of  this  vision;  ‘the  great  globe  itself’  is  JiaUened  out,  like* 
lump  of  dough  under  a  rolling  pin,  that  Columbus,  at  one 
glance,  may  descry  ‘  all  lands,  all  seas,’  then  known  or  since 
discovered,  which 

—  ‘  Round  the  pair  in  bright  expansion  rise, 

And  earth,  in  one  vast  level,  bounds  tlie  skies.’  .  p.  316. 

Truly  it  would  have  been  more  ingenious,  and  not  a 
whit  less  marvellous  or  probable,  to  have  given  Columbus  a 
pair  of  eyes  that  could  see  round  the  world ;  as  we  liave 
heard  of  cockney-sportsmen,  armed  with  guns  of  such  tx* 
centric  bore,  that  the  shot  irom  them  would  turn  the  corner 
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of  a  hen-roost,  or  being  discharged  from  tlie  north  side  of 
a  haystack,  would  infallibly  kill  a  sow  and  covey  of  sucking 
pigs  sunning  themselves  on  the  south.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  vve  tlo  not  doubt  that  on  such  a  scene,  and  in  such 
aliijht,  Columbus  would  behold  all  .the  strange  things  here 
recorded,  and  be  as  fully  assured  of  their  future  realization 
as  if  he  had  dreamed  of  them  in  his  own  bed  withottt  any 
supernatural  prompting.  But  these  extatic  glories  so  over¬ 
whelm  our  senses  both  of  seeing  and  comprehending,  that 
uc  gladly  hurry  over  all  the  intervening  metamorphoses  of 
man  to  the  consummation  of  his  nature,  when  by  his  own 
reason  and  strength  he  shall  be  sulRciently  wise,  virtuous, 
and  puissant  to  take  the  reins  of  the  nether  universe  into  his 
hands,  and  be  his  own  providence.  (See  p.  327.  &c.)  Then 
shall  assemble  in  Egypt,  as  being  ‘  the  midsite,! — ‘  the  monu¬ 
mental  clime’  of  the  world,  a  congress  deputed  from  all  na¬ 
tions,  to  establish  universal  peace  and  federalism.  ‘  The  de¬ 
legated  sires’  are  to  meet  in  a  inagniheent  temple,  consecrated 
tu‘  the  genius  of  the  earth,’  which  man  will  naturally  enough 
be  disposed  to  worship,  when  he  has  no  longer  any  thing 
either  to  hope  or  fear  from  heaven.  Behold  then  the  phi¬ 
losophical  rites  to  be  performed  before  this  image,  set  up  in 
the  plain  of  Memphis,  at  which  all  people,  and  .kindred,  and 
nations,  are  to  fall  down  ! 

<  South  of  the  sacred  mansion,  first  resort 
The  assembled  sires,  and  pass  the  spacious  court. 

Here  in  his  porch  earth’s  pigureo  genius  stands, 
Truth’s  mighty  mirror  poising  in  his  hands  ; 

I  Graved  on  the  pedestal  and  chased  in  gold, 

MAN’S  noblest  atts  their  symbol  forms  unfold, 

His  tillage  and  his  trade ;  with  all  the  store 
Of  wondrous  fabrics  and  of  useful  lore : 

Labors  that  fashion  to  his  sovereign  sway 
Earth's  total  powers^  her  soil  and  air  and  sea  / 

Force  them  to  yield  their  fruits  at  his  known  call. 

And  bear  his  mandates  round  the  rollin.g  ball. 

Beneath  his  footstool  ail  destructive  tilings. 

The  mask  of  priesthood  and  the  mace  of  kings, 

■  Lie  trampled  in  the  dust ;  for  here  at  last 

Fraud,  folly,  error  all  their  emblems  cast. 

Each  envoy  here  unloads  his  wearied  hand 
Of  some  old  idol  from  his  native  land  ; 

One  flings  a  pagod  on  the  mingled  heap. 

One  lays  a  crescent,  one  A  CROSS  to  sleep ; 

Swords,  sceptres,  mitres,  crowns  and  globes  and  stars, 

(Codes  of  false  fame  and  stimulants  to  wars 
Sink  in  the  settling  mass ;  since  guile  began. 

These  are  the  agents  of  the  woes  of  man.’  pp.  339,  340. 
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The  congress  then  discuss  the  interests  ami  defiiie  the  honn. 
daries  of  all  nations,  after  winch  the  poem  concludes  ah- 
ruptly  with  a  speech  of  Hesper,  hy  way  of  epilogue.  Ihit 
we  must  not  forget  to  tell  our  readers,  that  before  the  builditi.r 
of  this  Bahel  ‘  the  whole  earth’  is  again  to  be  ‘  of  one  lan¬ 
guage.’  We  presume  the  many  new  and  almost  iiruittPiabK; 
words,  which  startle  us  in  every  page  of  the  Cohunbiad,  are 
the  first  lispings  of  this  ‘  simple,  universal  sou  nd,’  (p.  330.) 
which,  like  the  hissing  of  geese,  and  the  braying  of  asses, 
will  be  the  language  of  the  species  all  over  the  globe,  and 
like  the  *  simple,  universal  sounds’  of  the  aforementioned 
animals,  will  be  adequate  to  convey  every  idea  of  which  the 


two-legg’d  unfeathered  thing,  called  man,  will  then  be  capa 
ble.  This  (however  lightly  some  people  may  be  disposed 


to  treat  it,)  will  be  as  great  an  improvement  in  speech,  as 


Mr.  Barlow  himself,  in  a  pote  (p.  352),  anticipates  in  ‘the 
graphic  art,’ — ‘by  which  the  whole  train*  of  impressions  now 


made  upon  the  mind  by  reading  a  long  and  well  written 
treatise,  may  be  conveyed  by  a  tew  strokes  of  the  pen,  and 
be  received  at  a  glance  of  the  eye  !’ — There  is  a  word  in  the 
English  tongue,  not'  a  very  classical  but  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  one,  wdiich,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  communicates 
at  one.  glance  of  the  eye  the  whole  train  of  impressions  made 
on  the  mind  by  reading  many  a  treatise  as  long  and  as  well 
printed  as  t!ic  Cojnmhiad.  But  since  we  dare  not  even  name 
this  word  without  an  adequate  authority,  w^e  will  quote  one 
example  from  fi  conversation*  piece,  in  the  Vicar  of  V/akelield, 
where  it  is  frequently  used  by  Mr.  Bnrcliell. — ‘  My  <lcai 
creature,’  replied  our  peere.ss,  (Ludij  Blarney  to  Miss  Carob  ia 
Wiihebnina  Amelia  Skegs^)  ‘I  was 'ever  an  admirer  of  all 
Dr.  Burdock’s  little  pieces ;  for  except  what  he  docs,  an  I 
our  dear  Countess  at  Hanover  square,  there’s  nothing  comes 
out  but  the  most  lowest  stuff  in  nature;  not  a  bit  of  high  liie 
among  them.’  ‘  buDce!” 

We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  expre.ss  the  entire  merits  of  thi 
poem  before  us  by  this  ungracious  mono.syllable,  whuh 
would  be  comprising  an  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  On  the  cor.tiarv, 
vve  think  the  Columbiad  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pr**' 
ductions  of  the  age  ;  it  is  the  work  of  an  uncommon  but  very 
perverted  mind.  The  same  talents  and  information  wliich  have 
beeii  exiiaiisted  in  heaping  together  this  mountain  of  all  the 
miseries  of  bad  verse,  had  they  beeii  directed  by  elega''' 
taste,  and  ennobled  by  religious  principle,  might  Iwve 
rai.sed  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass  to  the  honour ol 
the  poet  and  Ids  country.  We  have  already  mentioned  one 
use  which  tr.ay  be  made  of  this  production ; — that  oi  supi'b' 
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'  iiig  examples  of  bad  taste  for  lecturers  on  Belles  Lettres. 
Tnere  is  another,*  which  would  deserve  a  dissertation,  rather 
than  a  mere,  hint,  had  we  not  already  trespassed  on  the  reader’s 
),iticnce.  I'hosc  who  wisivto  contemplate  the  absurd  specii> 
ations  and  degradin};  iuBuence  of  intidel  (not  to  say  atheistic) 
philosophy,  should  read  the  Col umbiad. 

The  notes  to  the  Columbiad  would  require  as  much  exami* 
nation  as  the  poem  itself.  This  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga¬ 
tion,  which  could  answer  no  end  but  to  swell  this  article  ;  as 
it  is  better  to  do  nothing,  than  nothing  to  the  purpose,  wc 
chiise  to  overlook  them. 


Art.  VI.  aebi  no  Taheit'h  e  te  parou  mata  mua  i  parou  hapi  iaitea 
te  per'mi  e  te  rid'tni  te  parou  no  Taheiti,  l^mo.  pp.  48.  Printed  for  the 
Missionary  Society,  London.  1810. 

Art.  VII.  Cead  kabhar  na  Gaoidhe'dge  air  na  chur  a  gelo^  chum  maitheas 
puibltdhe  nah  Eirin  air  iartas  agut  costat  na  cuideachta  Eirionaighe, 
12mo.  pp.  24.  Printed  at  Shacklewcll,  1810, 


T'HESK  two  small  pamphlets  are  highly  acceptable,  as  evi 
deuces  of  the  rational  zeal  of  our  fellow,  subjects  for 
religions  instruction  of  barbarous  nations.  They  are  praxes 
for  spelling  and  reading  the  languages  of  people  that  are 
nearly  antipodes  to  each  other,  the  natives  of  Taheiti  and 
of  Ireland.  The  former,  though  more  civilized  than  most 
of  their  neighbours,  are  still,  doubtless,  very  much  below  the 
standard  of  the  Irish ;  yet,  when  the  state  of  the  latter  is 
compared  with  that  of  most  other  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
we  may  be  excused  for  connecting  them  with  Taheitiaus, 
and  styling  them  barbarous.  The  common  Irish  have  always 
been  .so,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  their  history.  On  the 
probability  of  their  always  remaining  in  that  state,  the  most 
opposite  opinions  are  entertained.  We  earnestly  long  to 
see  the  favourable  alternative  demonstrated, '  and  heartily 
wish  succe.ss  to  every  attempt  that  is  made  for  their  instruc* 
don  and  reformation.  We  understand  the  present  tract  to' 
be  the  performance  of  Dr.  Neilson  of  Dundalk;  whose  Greek 
Exercises  w'e  took  occasion  to  commend  in  our  second 
volume,  p.  311,  and  who  is  also  the  author,  we  believe,  of 
a  valuable  Irish  Grammar,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Gr^k 
Idioms.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  humble  yet  important  a  work 
the  present,  undertaken  by  so  respectable  a  scholar.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  tlic  spelling  book  of 
ibe  English  Sunday  School  Society  ;  and  is  well  adapted  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  scriptures  among  the  native 
Irish.  A  benevolent  concern,  indeed,  for  the  welfare  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  race,  has  given  rise  to  the  compilation.  It  originated, 
VoL.  VI.  I  i 
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we  understand,  in  the  laudable  zeal  of  the  Hibernian  Socidij, 
at  whose  request  it  was  drawn  up,  and  at  whose  expense  it 
has  been  printed.  We  cannot  forbear  availing  ourselves  of 
the  present  opportunity,  to  repeat  our  recommendation*  of 
this  excellent  institution  to  the  public  patronage.  Benefi¬ 
cence  can  scarcely  find  an  object  of  greater  importance  or 
stronger  claims,  to  promote,  than  the  civilization  of  the  Irish 
peasantry :  and  there  is  no  method  at  once  so  easy  and  effica¬ 
cious,  by  which  individual  exertions  can  promote  it, 'as  that 
of  augmenting  the  funds  of  the  Hibernian  Society. 

Of  the  Taheitian  language,  the  other  tract 'is  the  first 
genuine  specimen  that  has  Wen  published.  As  such,  it 
demands  from  us  more  ample  notice,  although  it  is  designed 
solely  for  the  use  of  missionaries  in  teaching  the  natives  to 
read  ;  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  very  judiciously  constructed. 
We  learn  that  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language 
have  also  been  composed,  by  the  missionaries  at  Taheiti,  and 
transmitted  hither,  with  a  view  to  publication.  It  will  give 
us  pleasure  to  learn  that  this  object  meets  with  sufficient 
encouragement;  for  we  think  it  likely  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  ancient  languages  of  eastern  Asia.  It  is  certain  that 
most  of  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  occupied  hy 
people  of  one  original  nation  and  language,  who  came  from 
that  part  of  the  Continent.  They  retain  the  same  language, 
with  trifling  variations  of  dialect,  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
Sandwich  I^ands,  and  from  Tongatabbu  to  Easter  Island.  Yet 
this  language  is  now  no  where  spoken  on  the  Continent, 
The  M^ay,  which  is  said  to  resemble  it  more  than  any  other, 
is  generally  understood  to  be  compounded  of  several  tongues. 
Most  continental  nations  are  greatly  mixed  with  others,  and 
consequently  their  languages  h'ave  been  adulterated  and 
gradually  lost.  The  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  on  the  contrary, 
having  no  communication  with  other  nations,  have  pre¬ 
served  their  language  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  they 
first  migrated  from  the  continent,  at  a  very  remote,  though 
uncertain  epoch.  This  fact  is  indicated  by  so  close  a  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  speech  of  islanders  that  were  wholly  un-  , 
known  to  each  other.  Such  a  language,  therefore,  well  de¬ 
serves  the  attention  of  oriental  philologers ;  and  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  very  amply  requite  their  investigation. 

Fiom'  the  specimen  before  us,  it  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
meltifiuous,  abounding  with  vowels,  and  wholly  unencuni- 

*  See  Review  of  the  Report  of  a  Deputation  from  the  Hibernian  So¬ 
ciety,  respecting  the  religiout  state  of  Ireland,  Eel.  Rev,  Vol.  IH* 
p.  1096. 
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horeJ  with  connected  or  coiitpounded  consonants*;  .We  find, 
ill  leed,  t!ie  names  Jesus  Christ  frequently  introduced  ; 
but  they  are  evidently  anomalous,  as.  the 'letters  jj  s,  and  c 
(or  k)  have  no  place  in  the  alphaliet,  and  as  there  is  no 
other  instance  of  any  syllable  ending  with  a  consonant.  We 
apprehend,  therefore,  that  those  names  can  hardly  be  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  Tahcitiaii ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  they 
should  be  accominodateil  to  the  organs  of  s]>eech,  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  does  nut  comprise  any^sibilant  souinh  The  J, 
ill  Jehovah,,  is  equally  objectionable ;  and  the  final  h  is 
improper.  If  spelt,  or  pronounced,  Yehuwe,  which  is  more 
analogous  to  the  original,  it  would  doubtless  be  easy  to  the 
Tabeitians.  ,  •  ' 

It  may  be  necessary  to  set  zealous  etymologists  on  their 
guard,  against  misconceptions  of  a  difierent  kind.  Various 
words  used  in  this  tract,  are  evidently  supplied  ffrom  our 
own  and  other  languages,  to  express  ideas  which ‘were  new 
to  the  islanders.  Terabi,  is  oidy  our  word  sellable,  and 
Ihdini,  readings^  to  Taheitian  pronunciation.-  Motif 

in  like  mariner,’  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  French, 
.  Mots  ;  our  ovvVi  terms,  rvords,  being  found  (we  suppose) 
impracticable.  In  all- nations,- that  -have  'received 'Christia¬ 
nity  from  the  Jews,  •  the  Greeks^  or  the  -Ropians,  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  terms  of  these  languages  were  necessarily  -borrowed  ; 
and  in  those  which  had  not  a  -written  -language  before  they' 
were  evangelized,  grammatical  terms  likewise' were  indis¬ 
pensable,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

In  the  alphabet  (called  'here  tiie  A,  E,-B,)  there  are  but 
nine  consonants,  viz.- the  two  labial,  and  two  palatal  mutes, 
b,  p,  d,  t  ;t  the  aspirated  labials  v,  f ;  -two  nasals,  m,  n  ; 
and  one  ‘liquid,  r.  At  some  of  the  Islands,  we  know  tltat 
they  have' also  the  guttural  mute.s,  though  not  at  Talteiti. 
The  only  .vowel  sounds  here  distinguished,  are  a,  e,'i,  u, 
and  w  ;  but  these  'admit  of,  far  more  numeiX)us‘  combina¬ 
tions  in  the  same  syllable,  than  in  our  own  language ;  for 
- - - - 

*  By  connected  consonants^  we  mean  such  as  are  not  separated  by  a 
vowel;  by  compounded^  such  as  denote  composite  sounds  :  as  our  own 
and  the  Italian  soft  g,  which  has  the  power  of  dzh  ;  and  the  Ita¬ 
lian  soft  c,  which  has.  the  power  of  our  ch,  or  of  tsh.  The  very 
frequent  recurrence  of  these  sounds  in  the  ^I.t^Iian,  precludes  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  that ,  language  with  the  Taheitian,  which  in  several  resj^cts  it 
resembles  much, 

0  9  ■  ‘  »  f  ^  0 

t.Of-thetfe,  it  is,  also,, known,  that  the  Taheitians  as  frequently  lose 
the  distinction,  as  the  Welch  or  the  Uppyr-  Saxons-j  usmg  ofor'b, 
and  t  for  d,  almost  indiscriminately,  so  that'they  can  hardly  be  said'to  have 
njore  than  seven  consonants. 

I  i  2 
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instance,  ac,  ia,  io^  iuy  oe,  ui^  co,  and  iau.  The  powers 
of  the  vowels,  as  in  English,  are  also  varied,  and  are  in¬ 
timated  occasionally  (but,  wo  suspect,  imperfectly)  by  ac¬ 
centual  marks,  as  a,  a,  a,  d,  i,  u.  In  a  spelling-book  whid) 
does  not  contain  one  word  of  a  different  language,  these, 
sounds,  of  course,  could  not  be  explained;  but  from  tlte 
name  of  the  Island  (which  properly  rhymes  with  our  word 
weighty)  it  is  evident,  that  the  sounds  given  to  the  vowels 
c,  and  ?,  are  those  which  all  European  .nations,  but  ours, 
have  agreed  to  affix  to  them.  Tne  circumflex  is  doubtless 
designed  to  lengthen  the  vowel ;  and  this  and  other  marks 
affixed  to  a,  intimate  its. powers  to  be  as  various  in  the 
Taheitian  speech,  as  in  our  own. 

In  all  languages  that  we  'are  acquainted  with  (the  Maso- 
retie  Hebrew  excepted),  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
letters  to  express  vowel  sounds.  The  missionaries  at  Taheiti, 

'  having  to  introduce  a  written  language  among  the  na¬ 
tives,  adapted  the  English  alphabet  to  their  sounds,  as 
well  as  its'  deficiencies  admitted.  They  have  given  lists  of 
words  containing  from  one  to  nine  syllables,  to  each  class 
subjoining  exercises  for  reading.  Various  extracts  from  the 

■  scriptures  are  added,  including  tlie  history  of  Creation,  the 

■  ten  Commandments,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  &c.  The  tract  con- 
.  eludes  with  several  short  forms  of  prayer.  We.  select  the 

Lord’s  prayer  as  a  specimen,  observing  that  it  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  Ooxology. 

‘  Te  Cure  ta  Jesus  Christ  e  hapi  tona  hue  pipi.  Luke  xi.  2. — 
'4.  To  matou  medua  niai  te  rai,  id  ra  to  oe  loa,  id  matauh'ia. 
la  rido  te  hiau  ia  oe,  idfaroh'ia  oe  iunei,  mai  ti  niai  te  rai. 
Homai  tamatou  maa,  te  mahana  te  maa,  te  mahana  tc  maa. 
la  matarata  matou  hara,  ia  oera ;  matarate  hara  ia  matou  nei, 
te  taatabara  ra.  la  ha  matou  havarehia,  faoraia  matou,  iaha 
«  rohi'a  te  ino.  Ameni.’ 

It  is  to  the  undaunted  enterprise  and  indefatigable  diligence 
-  of  Christian  luissionaries,  that  wc  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  remote  and  uncivilized  nations.  While 
the  genius  of  commerce,  or  of  science,  directs  our  way 
to  their  coasts,  it  is  only  the  man  who  will  fix  his  abode 
among  them,  and  lower  his  condition  to  theirs,  in  order  to 
raise  them  to  a  level  with  liimself,  on  whom  reliance  can  be 

})laced  for  accurate  information  of  their  manners  or  of  their 
anguages.  While  we  contemplate  with  regret,-  though  with¬ 
out  surprise,  the  little  success,  of  a  religious  nature,^  that 
appears  as  yet  to  have  attended  the  Mission  atiTaheiti,  "C 
congratulate  the  Society  who  have  supported  '  it,'  on  the 
proofs  which  they  have  received  of  the  talents,  indnstr)'. 
aad  perseverance  of  their  miisionaries ;  and  the  literar) 
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public,  on  the  promise  which  this  specimen  affords,  of  a  va« 
luable  accession  to  the  general  fund  of  philological  infor-' 
inatioii. 

Art.  The  East  India  Vade-Mecum  ;  or,  Complete  Guide  to  Gen¬ 

tlemen  intended  for  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  Service  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company.  By  Captain  Thomas  Williamson,  Author 
of  ‘  The  Wild  Sports  of  the  East.’  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1000.  Price  11. 8$. 
bds.  Black  and  Co.  1810. 


1810. 


NEARLY  two  years  ago,  the  author  of  this  work  thought 
proper  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  mathematician  ;  with 
what  degree  of  eclat,  may  he  ascertained  by  consulting  our 
fourth  volume  (p.  824).  The  East  India  Vade-Mecum^  how* 
ever,  is  not  by  any  means  so  bad  a  book  as  the  Mathematics 
amplified.  Instead  of  being  characterized  only  by  ignorance 
and  self-conceit,  it  contains  a  large  quantity,  of  useml  infor* 
Illation ;  and  the  style,  though  frequently  incorrect,  and 
though  tinctured  with  adectation  and  nippancy,.is  lively  and 
amusing.  It  certainly  excites  no  particular  admiration  for 
Capt.  W.  as  a  man  of  philosophic  acumen,  scientific  attain* 
ments,  or  literary  taste ;  in  fact,  it  can  aspire  to  no  higher 
pKaise  than  that  of  a  detail  of  facts  which  fell  under  his  own 
observation;  yet  upon  the  whole  we  think  the  volumes  not 
I  altogether  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose  he  has  had  in  view. 

In  tins  publieation  he  communicates  to  the  world  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  that  knowledge  of  Indian  manners,  which  he 
has  acquired  during  ‘  a  residence,’  he  says,  ‘  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  in  Bengal.’  Not  doubting  that  bis  details  are 
with  some  few  exceptions  as  correct  as  they  are  minute,  we 
cannot  but  regard  the  performance  as  calculated  to  be  of 
real  -use  to  Englishmen  going  out  to  India,  especially  to 
those  who  have  appointments  in  any  department  of  the  Com* 
pany’s  service.  He  gives  some  very  good  advice,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  preparing  for  the  yoyage;  and  respecting  the 
passenger’s  deportment.  A  large  portion  of  the  work,  however, 
consists  of  delineations  of  Indian  society*  These  are  re* 
markable  for  a  minute  distinctness  and  vivid  colouring,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  describer  to  produce.  It  may 
therefore  be  easily  conceived,  that,  while  the  work  is  peculi* 
ady  .adapted  to  accompany  those  who  embark  for  the  East 
ladies,^  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  a  long  voyage,  to  prepare 
tlieiu  for  new  scenes,  and  warn  them  against  probable  embar* 
mssnients,  it  is  at  the  same  lime  an  entertaining  and  inform- 
iiig, book  for  readers  in  general*- ••This  will  sufficiently  appear 
from- a  few  extracts,  which  we  should  be  tempted  to  extend 
beyond  a  reasonable  length,  but  that  the.  nature  of  the  work 
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rrqniros  no  laribor  explana^^^^  and  that  any  attempt  to  exhi¬ 
bit  the  substance  of  it  in  our  pages  would  be  frustrated  by 
the  cjuantity  and  diversity  of  information  it  contains. 

Passing  over  the  description  of  events  usually  occurrinnr  on 
the  voyage  to  the  Cape,  we  transcribe  a  few  sentences  relating 
to  ll>at  settlement.  ^  ^ 

‘‘  Many^of  the  farms,  within  the  compass  of  a  morning's  ride,  are  well 
worth  seeing ;  not  as  objects  of  imitation,  but  as  displaying  much  novel¬ 
ty,  and  tending  to  afford  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  a  Dutch  agricul¬ 
turist  in  that  quarter.  The  vineyards,  and  dep6t^  of  wine  at  Constantia, 
arc  certainly  curious ;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  tKe  soil  which 
produces  that’ luscious  wine,  is  confined  to  a  very  few  acres,  I  believe  not 
liVore  than  forty,  beyond  which,  sets  from  the  same  vines,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  perfect  equality,  in  regard  to  site  and  culture,  produce  a  very 
different  Hquor,  little  superior  to  that  sold  at  the  several  wine-houses  at 
sixpence  pt‘r  quart,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  terraceous  flavor,  which 
does  not  diminish  by  keeping.  -The  stranger  not  habituated  to  the  use  of 
the  Cape  wines,  either  white  or  red,  should  be  extremely  cautious  on  his 
first  a mval  to  avoid  them  ;  drinking  port  in  their  stead.  A.  neglect  of 
this  precaution,  will  produce  considerable  inconvenience,  and  may  be  at¬ 
tended  with,  habitual  diarrhoea.'  pp.  80,  81. 

•  Nature  has  been  truly  liberal  in  the  piofusion  of  flowers  she  has 
scattered  throughout  this,  part  of  Africa:  the  plains  are  covered  with 
heaths,  or  heathers,  of  an  exquisite  fragrance,  of  boundless  variety,  and  of 
the  most  delicate  coloring  and  formation.  The  whole  country,  where 
the  soil  is  hot  absolutely  barren,  teems  with  all  that  could  enrich  a  plea* 

.  sure  garden  ;  ^ambng  these,  the  wild  geraniums  bear  a  large  proportion  : 
the  plain  beyond  the  camp  at  Wine-Burg  absolutely  .resernbling  a  rich 
carpet.'  pp.  81,  82. 

The  following  .descriplions  are  not  very  creditable  to  the 
proficiency  of  the  boors  in  agricultural  mechanics.  Our 
readers  are  doubtless  aware,  that  the  mode  of  thrashing  is  very 
similar  to  that,  which  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest,  times  in 
the  East. 

‘  The  lumber-waggons  are  made  in  the  rudest  manner,  generally  with 
large  truck  wheels  ;  some  are  boarded,  or  even  thatched,  above,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  look  lik^  moving  houses.  Whetherowing,  to  the  awkwardness 
of  their  construction,  or  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  or  to  that  incorri¬ 
gible  thing  called  custom,  may  not  be  easy  to  decide;  though,  possibly? 
their  joint  operation  may  be  reasonably  considered  the  cause  ;  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  that,  .even  with  six  or  eight  pairs  of  rather  stout,  but  high¬ 
boned,  oxen,  such  a  waggon  rarely  travels  more  than’  twelve  or  fifteen 
niilee  within  the  day.  Nor  is  the  plough'  a  whit  better  managed.  This 
stupendous  machine,  which  appears  calculated  to  turn  up  whole  moun- 
*  tains  in  its  progress,  rarely  gets  trough  more  than  two  roods  daily? 
though  drawn  by  six  oxen,  all  jn  a  line,,  and  .aided  by  three  men  ;  one  of 
whom  holds  the  plou^  stilt,,  (there,  being  but  one^)/apother  drives  with 
the  usual  enormous  whip,  and  the  third  guides  the  lea^ng  bx. 
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(  The  operation  of  thrashing  is  commonly  performed  in  the  open  aiff 
within  an  enclosed  circle>  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
a  stone,  or  mud  wall,  about  four  feet  high :  the  floor  is  made  of  clay 
and  lime,  rammed  very  hard.  The  sheaves  being  scattered  within  the 
circle,  the  farmer’s  horses  are  turned  in,  and  driven  about  by  a  slave,^ 
who,  being  provided  with  a  whip,  stands  in  the  centre,  and  chases  the 
cattle  about ;  while  two,  or  more,  of  his  associates  in  bondage,  stir  the 
sheaves  with  forked  sucks',  in  order  that  every  part  may  be  .equally  trod¬ 
den  by  the  galloping  steeds.  The  winnowing  •  is  done  in  the  same  area  ; 
the  horses  being  sent  into  another  circle,  to  repeat  their  labors,  while 
several  men,  first  lemoviog  the  straw,  sweep  the  thrashings  towards  the 
windward  side,  and  there  toss  it  up,  that  tl^  wind,  which  is  commonly 
rather  forcible,  may  blow  the  chaff  to  the  lee  side,  while  the  corn  falls 
nearly  centrical ;  of  course,  as  the  latter  goes  with  little  further  prepara* 
lion  to  the  mill,  the  flour  may  be  supposed  to  contain  no  small  pc^ion  of 
grit.  The  quantity  of  grain  bruised,  and  left  in  the  straw,  must  be  con¬ 
siderable/  pp.  86— r88. 

The  prop^'r  cautions  are  given  to  new  comers  against  the 
artifices  of  the  various  tribes  of  miscreants  by  whicn  they  are 
likely  to  be  assailed,  and  against  the  degradation  which  in 
India  attaches  to  frequenting  a  tavern. 

<  The  ordinary  mode  in  which  a  European  is  attacked,  on  his  first  ar« 
rival  at  Calcutta,  is  by  the  tender  of  a  bearer,  carrying  a  large  umbrella, 
to  shelter  master  from  the  sun,  or  rain.  There  is  something  about  a’ 
stranger,  in  that  quarter,  which  instantly  announces  him  to  all  the  preda¬ 
tory  tribe,  who  wait  at  the  wharfs  in  expectation  of  living  booty :  but,  if 
such  were  not  the  case,  his  total  ignorance  of  the  language  would  be 
sufficient  to  determine  their  conduct.  The  bearer,  who  is  in  league  with’ 
that  numerous  horde  of  miscreants,  called  sircars^  abounding,  not  only  at 
Calcutta,  but  throughout  the  lower  provinces,  speedily  conveys  the  hint 
to  bis  associates,  when  a  smooth-faced  chap,  who  speaks  English  well 
enough  to  be  understood,  and  who  comprehends  more  than  he  will  ac¬ 
knowledge,  advances,  and  making  a  respectful  obeisance,  called  a  salaam^ 
by  bending  bis  head  downwards,  and  placing  the  palm  of  his  right  hand 
to  his  forehead,  makes  an  offer  of  his  services  to  the  stray  Briton/ 
p.  163. 

In  the  course  of  describing  the  various  classes  of  native 
Wants  and  agents,  Capt.  W.  mentions  the  cranny  or  clerk, 
lie  is  so  fond  of  his  joke,  that  we  own  it  requires  all  our 
in  his  veracity  to  admit  as  a  serious  fact  the  writing  of  a 
letter  which  he  thus  refers  to. 

‘The  use  these  gentry  make  of  English  words,  is  often  highly  divert* 
"|g :  they  study  synonimes  very  industriously  ;  poring  over  Johnson’s 
<li(tionary,  and  carefully  selecting  such  terms,  as  appear  to  them  in  least 
thinking  that  such  must,  of  course,  make  finer  language.  The 
ioilowing  may  serve  as  a  specimen  :  it  was  written  by  a  cranny  to  his  mas* 
in  consequence  of  an  exterior'  window  shutter  having  been  blown 
^wn  by  a  severe  north-wester.  ’  Honorable  Sir,  yesterday  vesper 
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arrive  hurricane ;  valve  of  little  aperture  not  fasten  ;  first  make  great 

trepidation  and  palpitation,  then  precipitate  into  precinct.  God  ^rant 
master  more  long’  life,  and  more  great  post.  I  remain,  honorable  sir,  in  all 
token  of  respect.  Master's  writer,  Bissonaut  Metre.  P.  S.  No  tranquil. 
Jity  in  house  since  valve  adjourn.—I  send  for  carpenter  to  make  re-unite.’’ 

pp.  210,  211. 

The  following  is  a  good  account  of  the  duties  of  a  mohoul^ 
when  actively  employed. 

*  He  is  to  sit  upon  the  neck  of  his  elephant,  bare-footed,  and  fur. 
nished  with  an  ineiniment,  called  a  haunkus^  (or.  driver,)  wherewith  to 
guide  the  animal.  This-is  commonly  about  twenty,  or  perhaps  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length,  generally  made  of  iron,  though  some  have  wooden 
hafts  ;  die  tip  is  pointed,  and,  about  six  inches  below  it,  is  a  hook, 
welded  on  to  the  stem,  forming  nearly  a  semi-circle,  whose  diameter  may 
be  four  or  five  inches;.  At  the  butt  of  the  shaft,  a  ring  is  let  through, 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  haunkus  to  a  line  ;  the  other  end  of  which 
is  fastened  to  some  soft  cord,  about  half  an  inch -in  diameter,  passing 
very  loosely  eight  or  ten  times  round  the  elephant’s  neck,  and  serving,  in 
lieu  of  stirrups,  to  keep  the  mohout  from  falling  over  to  the  right  or  left, 
CD  any  stidden  motion,*  as  well  as  to  retain  his  feet,  in  their  due  direc¬ 
tion. 

.  <  When  the  elephant  k  to  be  urged  foi*ward,  the  point  of  the  haunkus 
ir  pressed  into  the  back  of  his  head,  while  the  mohout^s  toes  press  under 
both  the  animal’s  ears*;  when  it  is  to  be  stopped,  the  mohout  places  the 
hook  part  against  the  elephant’s  forehead ;  and,  throvving  his  weight 
back,  occasions  considerable  pain,  which  soon  induces  to' ‘  obedience  i 
when  it  is  to  turn  to  the  left,  the  mohout  presses  the  toels  of  his  right 
foot  under  the  right  ear  of  the  elephant,  at  the  same  time  goading  him 
about  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  ;  thereby  causing  the  animal  to  turn  its  head, 
and  to  change  its  direction  c  to  turn  to  the  right,  ^vice  verfa^  When  the 
ejephant  is  to  lie  down,  in  order  to  be. laden,  the  haunkus  is  pressed  per¬ 
pendicularly  upon  the  crown  of  the  head ;  but  most,  elephants,  after  a 
year  or  .two,  become  very  well  acquainted  witli  the  words  of  command ; 
obeying  them  readily,  without  being,  mounted,  or  even  approached.’ 
pp,  248.-250. 

The  caharsy  or  palanquin. bearers,  in  and  near  Calcutta,  who 
arc  self-incorporated  for  their  own  regulation  and  j)rotection, 
have  a  curious  method  of  ascertaining  the  justice  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  made  by  any  of  their  body,  and  the  propriety  of  bring- 
ij)g  it  irUo  a  court  o(  law. 

‘  They  put  the  case,  very  fairly,  before  a  fictitious  tribunal,  consisting 
of  sir.ear,s,  writers,  &c.  who,  having  been  employed  by  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  have  picked  up  a  smattering  of  tliat  profession,  and  are  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  forms  attendant  upon  most  civil  causes.  These 

•  base  epitomes  .of  legal  greatness’  possess  wonderful'  shrewdness ;  and, 
by  means  of  two  fictitious  advocates  of  a  corresponding  description,  who 
with  an  acuteness  scarcely  to  he  equalled,  argue  their  respective  sides  of 
ibc  qupsijon,  e,  plaintiif  and  ddfendant,  arc  enaWed  to  decide  on 
4:a8e  with  strict  propriety.  The  fact  is,  that  tlris  mock  court,  being 
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itituted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  native  who  chooses  to  have 
his  cause  pleaded  before  it*  from  being  entangled  in -that  glorious  net 
of  perplexity,  the  supreme- court,  every  endeavour  is  made  'to..rift  the 
leveral  turns  and  ar^ments,  that  may  be  resorted  to  by  the  <  defendant. 
The  sages  give  their  opinions  the  same  as  in  our  courts  ;  but  are  very 
cautious  never  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  plaintiff,  unless  the  case  appears 
fully  established.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  haughty,  opinionated  individuals,  who,  relying  on  their  own  judg* 
ment,  and  thinking  such  a  resort  would  degrade  them,  or  perhaps  dis-t 
cover  that  chicanery  on  which  they  rely  for  success^  omif  the  above 
very  sagacious  caution,  scarcely  an  instance  is  to  found  where  a 
nauve,  residing  in  Calcutta,  has  failed  to  gain  his  cause  against  an 
European.'  pp.  302,  303.  '  '  '  '  " 

After  a  minute  description  of  various  vehicles  and  modes 
of.  conveyance,  we  come,  to  what  is  perhaps  the  best  part  of 
the  work- — a  long  account  of  the  private  life  of  the  natives* 
especially  the  females*  furnished  to  the  author*  as  he  -tells 
IIS,  by  a  learned  friend.  -The  several  -  orders  of  women  are 
carefully  specified;  and  in  doing  this,  our  captain  manifests 
.  the  true  Bengal  indifference  to  the  homely  principles  of 
morality  and  decorum  which  still  prevail  in  Englancl.  We 
may  observe,  once  for  all,  that  the  scepticism  so'  generally 
entertained,  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  military  profession 
and  a  residence  in  India  to  promote  piety  and  virtue*  is  not 
by  any  means  likely  to  be  diminished  by  Captain,  William¬ 
son’s  publication.  .  . 

The  propriety  of  attending,  in  almost  every  country,  to 
many  of  the  customs  which  experience  has  taught  its  inha¬ 
bitants  to  adopt,  would  seem  obvious  to  any  intelligent  tra¬ 
veller.  Prejudice  and  vanity;  however,  are  often  such  power¬ 
ful  antagonists  of  prudence,  that  we  do  not  wonder  to  hear 
some  of  our  countrymen  charged  with  a  preposterous  con¬ 
tempt  and  fatal  neglect '  of  habits,  which  tney  at  first  regard 
as  luxurious  and  effeminate. 

‘  Several  may  be  seen'  annually  walking  about  without  chattahs^  {t.  e. 
umbrellas,)  during  the  greatest  heats;’  they  affect  to  be  ashamed  of 
miwiring  aid,  and  endeavour  to  uphold,  by  such  a  display  of  in- 
dilierence,  the  great  reliance  placed  on  strength  of  constitution.  This 
unhappy  infatuation  rarely  exceeds  a  few  days  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
*u>netimes  only  of  a  week,  (nay,  I  have  known  the  period  to  be  much 
Sorter,)  we  too  often  are  called  upon  to  attend  the  luneral  of  tlie  self- 
deluded  victim  !  The  first  attack  is  generally  announced  by  cold  shiverings, 
^d  bilious  vomiting ;  delirium  speedily  ensues,  when  putrefaction  ad¬ 
vances  with  such  hasty  strides,  as  often  to  render  interment  necessary  so 
^0  as  can  possibly  be  effected.'  Vol.  11.  pp.  2,  3. 

A  considerable  portion  of-this  work  is  completely  out  of 
1*5300.  The  author  seems  quite  to  have  lost  sight  of  his 
‘^'ginal  intention*  when  giving  us  long  descriptions  of  the 
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various  kiruU  of  timber,  and  methods  of  building.  This, 
however,  we  shall  not  very  severely  censure*  The  iiiTormatioii 
he  supplies  is  not  without  its  use,  thougli  superfluous  in  a 
Vade-mecum.  Of  this  description,  also,  is*  the  account  of  the 
substitution  of  talc  for  glass,  when  the  latter  is  very  dear, 
or  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

‘  Very  extensive  dealings  are  carried  on  In  this  article,  by  persons  resident 
chiefly  at  Lucknow,  Benares,  and  Patna,  who  import  It  from  Thibet,  and 
the  countries  on  the  north  of  the  Punjab,  or  Seik  territory,  in  masses, 
often  as  large  as  a  quartern  loaf.  The  masses  of  •talc  commonly  sell  for 
about  a  rupee  and  a  half,  or  even  up  to  two  rupees  per  seer  about  two 
pounds  aroirdupoise)  :  when  good,  it  is  of  a  pure  pearl  color,  but  it 
has,  ordinarily,  either  a  yellowish,  or  a  faint  blue  cast :  by  means  of 
proper  tools,  this  mineral  may  be  split  into  very  thin  leaves,  which  often 
present  smooth  surfaces,  but  are  apt  to  have  little  scaly  blisters,  that 
greatly  deteriorate  their  value.  However,  a  seer  of  talcf  that  splits  well, 
will  sometimes  yield  a  dozen  or  more  panes,  of  about  12  inches  by  9, 
or  of  10  by  10 ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  form  of  the  lump  ;  which 
can  only  he  split  in  the  direction  of  its  lamins.  These  panes  are  so  far 
diaphanous  ,as  to  allow  ordinary  objects  to  be  seen 'at  about  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  tolerably  distinct ;  and,  of  course,  present  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  glass. 

‘  I  am  surprized  that  the  very  simple  process  whereby  talc  may  be 
vitrified,  has  not  encouraged  some  ingenious  person  to  establish  a  m  anu¬ 
factory  for*  that  purpose.  When  combined  with  alkaline  salt,  (every 
where  attainable  in  India,''  it  is  ‘  fusible  in  a  strong  heat,,  and  forme  a 
transparent,  handsome,  greenish-yellow  glass.  If  equal  portions  of  talc 
and  of  chalk  be  melted  together,  with  one-fourth  part  of  borax,  (the 
soakaugahy  or  tincak  so  abundant  throughout  the  East,)  the  mixture 
will  produce  a  fine  pellucid,  greenish  glass,  of  considerable  lustre  and 
hardness;  gypsous^  earths,  (which,  though  not  brought  into  use,  are 
supposed  to  abound  in  some  pans  of  Bahar,  and  of  the  upper  provinces, )« 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  chalk,  whence  the  result  will 
be  a  rich,  pellucid,  yellow  glass,  of  equal  brightness  and  durability.' 
pp.  47,  48. 

The  following  passage,  marked  with  the  usual  faults  of 
the  author’s  style,  refers  to  a  subject  of  importance.  Having 
described  the  wretched  construction  of  the  boats  employea 
by  the.  natives,  he  says, 

‘  Were  a  vessel  fitted  up  on  European  principles  to  be  wrecked,  the 
whole  family- would  impute  the  accident  to  the  sin  engendered  by  such 
adoption  of  the  customs  of  a  race  held  in  abomination  by'  even  the 
lowest  castsy  (or  sects,)  throughout  the  country.  Nevertheless,  we 
sometimes  see  the  matjjf  and  ,  grievously  put  out  of  their  way, 

by  some  shrewd  native,  who  resolutely  breaks  through  the  general 
prejudice,  and  imitates  that  which  his  faculties  *  convince  him  is  ^founded 
upon  science.  Not  that  he  will  understand  the  how,  and  the  wherefore  : 
no ;  he  sees  the  practice  is  good,  and  he  adopts  it :  whereas,  it 
regulation  were  to.  be  framed  to  enforce  his  compliance  with  our  system^ 
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in  that,  or  in  any  other,  particular^  we  should  assuredly  witness  his  re^ 
ceding,  if  possible,  from  every  idea  of  improv%^ment ;  or,  if  under  the 
necessity  ot  conforming,  that  his  whole  deportment  would^  betray  the 
reluctance,  and  antipathy,  he  felt  on  the  (Kcasion.  '  *  ^  ^  . 

1  ‘  May  not  this  trait  in  the  character  of  Asiatics  in  genwal,  serve  as-  a 

hint  to  those  who  talk  of  coercing  them  to  the  adoption  qf  Christi^ity? 
Miy  it  not  shew  that  much  may  be  done  by  silaviter  in  modoj  provided  wc 
temper  the  fortiter  in  rt  ? — Certainly  !’  pp.  87,  88. 


Wc  cannot  pass  over  the  unhandsome  and  nnwarrantabla 
insinuation  against  the^advocates  of  missions  in  p-eneral^  and 
more  particularly,  \ye  suppose,  against  Di\  Bnchanan,  as  if 
they  had  ever  entertained  an  idea  of  cotJrci/iij’ men  into  a  pro-, 
fession  of  Christianity.  Captain  W.  ought  to  have  known  that  the. 
term  coercion  has  only  been  employed,  in  reference  to  those 
insutes  and  disturbances  of  civil  order  which  sometimes  arise 
from  Mahometan  bigotry.  *  This  is  not  his  only  instance  of* 
misrepresentation  on  the  subject  of  Hindoo  conversion. 

In  speaking  of  snakes,  CapLr  W.  mentions  *  the  efficacy' of 
volatile  alkali  taken  in  water  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite, 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ichnfeumon.  | 


^  This  active  little  animal,  the  natural  enemy  of  all  serpents,  as  well 
as  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  vermin,  worries  his  opponent  by  incessant 
feints,  as  though  he  were  about  to  seize  its  throat,  and,  in  time,  so  fatigues 
as  to  render  it  unable  to  resist  with  its  primary  celerity  and  caution. 
When  the  snake  is  in  that  state,  the  ichneumon  rushes  forward,  and, 
by  seizing  its  throat,  or  the  back  of  its  head,  soon  lays  the  envenomed 
reptile  lifeless  at  its*  command.  It  sometimes  hepix^ns  that  the  ich¬ 
neumon  ■  receives  a,  bite,  when  he  immediately  relinquishes  his  object, 
and  seeks  among  tlie  neighbouring  verdure  for  some  root,  of  which  he 
eats,  and,  after  rolling  himself  in  the  soil,  returns  to  the  charge  with 
unabated. keenness.  Should  the  snake  have  retired,  the  little  quadi*uped 
speedily  scents  him  out,  and  rarely  fails  to  revenge  himself  for  his 
past  danger.  What  it  is  the  animal  has  recourse  to,  never  has  been  asccr-% 
tained  ;  of  course,  remains  among  our  other  important  desiderata.  The. 
ichneumon  is  not  only  domesticated  with  facility?  if  .obtained  at  an  early 
age,  but  becomes  extremely  affectionate.  Neither  rats  nor  snakes  will 
enter  a  house  in  which  a  tame  ichneumon  is  retained,  and  allowed,  as 
1*  usual,  to  range  about  at  pleasure.’  pp.  187,  188. 

Among  the  faults  of  this  pillrlication  we  should  notice  the 
avowed  neglect  of  order,  the  unsuitablcness  of  many  of  its 
netuils  to  any  thing  short  of  such  a  work  as  the  author  pro- 
Diises,  viz.  a  ‘  Description  of  India,’  the  spirit  of  sycophancy 
toward  tlie  company  and  the  directors  occasionally  betraying 
itself, 'and  the  undaunted  puffing  of  other  works  in  which- th« 
author  or  liis  booksellers  uiay  happen  to  be  interested, 
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Art.  IX.  Eeclesiastical  Biography ;  or  Lives  of  eminent  Men,  con. 
nected  with  the  History  of  Religion  '  in  England ;  from  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the  -Revolution ;  selected,  and  il. 
lustrated  with  Notes,  by  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.  A.  Dean 
and  Rector  of  Booking,  and  domestic  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  8vo.  6  Vols.  pp.  3484.  Price  3l.  15s. 
Rivirigtons.  1810. 

T  ITTLE  more  will  be  needful,  for  the  purpose  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  adjudging  the,  value  of  this  work, 
than  to  specify  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compiled.  The 
articles  concerning  JVkliffe,  Thorpe,  Bilney,  Tindall,  Lord 
Cromwell,  Rogers,  Hooper,  Rowland,  Taylor,  Latimer,  and 
Cranmer,  are  compiled  from  Fox’s  Acts  and  Monuments. 
That  concerning  Zorrf  Cobliam  is  partly  from  Fox,  and  part¬ 
ly  from  Bale’s  Brief  Chronicle.  The  account  of  Ridley  is 

eirtly  from  Foxj  and  partly  from  a  life  of  the  bishop,  by 
r.  Glocester  Ridley,  published  in  1763.  The  highly  en¬ 
tertaining  life  of  Wolsey,  by  the  Cardinal’s  Gentleman 
Usher,  Cavendish,  is  here  for  the  first  time  faithfully  primed 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  collated  with 
another  MS.  in  that  library’,  and  a  M.S.  of  the  same  life  in 
the  library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  Cathedral. 
This  performance,  indeed,  appeared  in  print  long  since,  and 
was  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  but  sb.altered  and 
spoilea  in  almost  every  sentence,  by  some  foolish  editor,  as  to 
bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the  genuine  exemplar.  The 
long  life  of  Sir  Thomas  -More  is  now  first  published  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  a  zealous  papist.  Walton’s  lives  of 
Hooker,  Donne,  Herbert,  Sir  H.  Wotton,  and  'Bp.'Sanderson, 
are  reprinted  entire,  with  additions  by  Strype  to*  the  life  of 
Hooker.  There  are  reprinted  entire  a  life  of  Jewel,  prefixed 
to  an  English  editions  in  1685,  of  his  Apology  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  the  translation,  published  in  1629,  of  Bishop 
Carleton’s  life,  in  Latin,  of  Bernard  Gilpin ;  Sir  George 
Paule’s  life  of  Ahp.  IVhitgift ;  Bishop  Fell’s  life  of  Dr.  Hm- 
mond :  Burnet’s  life  of  Sir  31.  Hale ;  Matthew  Henry’s  iile 
of  his  father,  Philip  Henry ;  and  Burnet’s  *  Passages  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester*.  The  ‘  Memoirs  of 
Nicholas  Fet'rar,*  by  Dr.  Peckard,  published  in  1790,  are 
here  reprinted,  ‘  but  not  without  some  omissions.’  The  ac¬ 
count  of  this  most  extraordinary  man  and  his  extraordinary 
liephew,  is  in  this  republication  extended  .by  the  accession 
of  some  'curious  papers  relating  to  them,  found,  in  the  Lam¬ 
beth  Library,  though  supposed  by  Dr.  Peckard- to,  have  beer. 
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lost.  The  life  of  Bp.  Hall  is  ‘  composed  principally  from 
a  republication  of  two  of  his  tracts,’  ‘  Observations  of  some 
specialties  of  Divine  Providence,’  and,  ‘  Hard  Measure.’ 
Tlie  account  of  Baxter  is  composed  of  extracts  from  his 
‘  Life  and  Times  ’  The  life  of  Tillotson  is  abridged  from  a 

memoir  of  him  ‘by  F.  H - ,  M.  A.,’  published  in  1717, 

which  Mr.  Wordsworth  professes  to  hold  in  no  very  high 
esteem. 

Tlie  work  is  inscribed^  in  profoundly  reverential  terms,  to 
the  Primate  ;  and  will  not,  we  hope,  have  offended  the  modesty 
inseparable  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity,,  by  be¬ 
traying  to  the  public  'that  his  Grace’s'  ‘  unceasing  cares 
and  labours’  are  directed  to  the  promotion  of  ‘  pure  taste, 
good  morals,  and  true  religion.’  t  It  is  aftirmed,  that  his 
Grace’s  ‘  many  acts  of  munificence  for  the  increase  of  the 
literary  treasures  of- his  country,  exalt  his  name  to  the  same 
level  with  those  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors, 
-Cranmer,  and  Parker,  and  Laud.’  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Archbishop  Tillotson  would  have  felt  the  attributed  resem¬ 
blance  in  this  subordinate  species  of  episcopal  merit  suffi¬ 
ciently  flattering,  to  atone  for  the  associating  of  his  name  in 
any  way  with  those  of  the  *  illustrious’  Parker  and  Laud  :  and 
we  presume  our  editor  cannot  have  studied,  so  accurately  as 
be  ought,  his  patron’s  taste  in  ecclesiastical  character  and  in 
language.  " 

A  sensible  preface  explains  the  compiler’s  motives  to  the 
undertaking.  Every  one  will  accord  to  his  opinion,  as  to  the 
necessary  and  happy  influence  of  the  college  and  the  archi- 
cpiscnpal  palace  in  kindling  pure  Christian  zeal.  He  ob¬ 
serves,  *  a  protracted  residence  in  either  of  our  universities, 
and  afterwards  in' that  service  which  I  have  mentioned,  it  will 
easily  be'understood,  was  likely  to  engage  any  man  in  ardent 
'fishes  and'  desires  for  the  general  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
sincere  piety  and  true  religion,*  and  to  inspire  him  more  par¬ 
ticularly  with  an  earnest  concern  ‘  that  these  most  important 
interests  should  ever  advance  and  flourish  among  our  theolo¬ 
gical  students  and  the  Clergy ;  and,  through  their  means  and 
ubours,  with  the  divine  blessing,  in  every  rank  of  society.’ 
preface,  p.  x.  It  was  but  in  obedience,  therefore,  to  the 
cogeinly  evangelical  infiueuce  which  is  always  operating 
litbin  the  walls  of  an  university,  and  in  emulation  of  the 

|*|^tive  piety  which  he  observed  in  every  person  who  had  re- 
sided  there  a  considerable  time,  that  Mr.  W.  projected, 
during  a  long-continued  residence'  at  Cambridge,  a  work  of 
joe  nature 'of  tht^t  now  before  its;  The  official  situation  which 
since  given  him  access  to  tho  Lambeth  Library,  must  ob- 
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vioMsly  have  afforded  him  many  facilities  for  the  execution  of 
the  design;- and  he  has  availed  himself  of  them  with  a  very 
laudable  industry. — ^The  following  paragraph  defines  the  plan 
of  the  compilation. 

,  *.It  appeared  then,  to  the  present  writer,  that  there  were  extant, 
among  the  literary  productions  of  our  country,  many  scattered  narratives 
of  the  lives  of  men  eminent  for  their  piety,  suflerings,  learning,  and 
such  other  virtues ;  or  such  vices,  as  render  their  possessors  interesting 
and  profitable  subjects  for  history,  many  of  which ’were  very  difficult  to 
be  procured,  and  some  of  them  little  known;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
benefit  which  might  have  been  expected  to  result  from  their  influence, 
was  in  a  great  degree  lost.  These  1  thought  it  might  be  a  labour  well- 
bestowed  to  restore  to  a  capacity  of  more  extensive  influence,  and  to  re¬ 
publish  them  in  one  collection  ;  not  merely  to  afford  to  many  readeri  an 
opportunity  of  what  they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy  ;  but  also  from  the 
hopes,  that  the  serviceable  effect  of  each  might  be  increased  by  their 
union  and  juxta-position ;  and  that,  through  the  help  of  a  chronological 
-arrangement,  a  species  of  Ecclesiastical  •  History  ihight  result,  which 
though  undoubtedly  very  imperfect,  might  yet  answer,  even  in  that  view, 
several  valuable  purposes ;  while  it  wodd  possess  some  peculiar  charms 
and  recommendations.’  Preface,  p.  x. 

The  editor  assigns  good  reasons  vvhy  the  series  should 
not  commence  earlier^ than  the  ‘  preparations  towards  a  Re¬ 
formation  by  the  labours  of  Wickliffe  and  his  followers,’  nor 
be  brought  down  lower  than  the  Revolution. 

The  space  so  limited,  formed  in  our  island  the  grand 
military  age  of  Christianity,  during  which  the  substance  and  j 
the  forms  of  that  religion  were  put  in  a  contest  which  exhaust, 
ed  the  possibilities  of  human  nature. ,  The  utmost  that  could 
be  attained  or  executed  by  man,  in  point  of  piety,  sanctity, 
.courage,  atrocity,  and  intellectual  energy,  was  displayed 
iJuring  this  warfare.  The  compiler  justly  thought  that 
«]othiug  could  be  more  interesting  than  a  fair  exhibition,  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  persons  of  the  leading  combatants,  of.  the  prin¬ 
ciple  s  and  the  most  signal  facts  of  that  great  contest.  And! 
this  is  very  effectually  done,  as  to  that  part  of  it  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  .protCstants ;  but  not  so 
satisfactorily  as  to  that  part  of  it,  which  was  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  English  establishment  and  the  puritans. 

The  editor’s  preference  of  original  authorities,  and  hi' 
forbearance  to  alter  their  expressions  or  even  their  crtiio- 
graphy,  will  obtain  the  marked  ajvprobation,  we  should  think, 
of  every  sensible  reader.  He  says, 

*  It  will  be  foutid,  (for  which,  I  imagine,  no  apology  is  necessaiyB 
that  I  have  preferred  the  ancient  and  original  authorities,  where  dij 
coold  be  procured,  before  modem  compilations  and  abridgments;  <|*fl 
narratives,  for  insunce,  of  Fox  and  Carleton,  before  the  more  artifiv'fl 
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compositions  of  Gilpin. — Neither  do  I  think  it  will  require  afty  excuse 
with  the  judicious  reader,  that  in  the.  early ,  parts  of  the  series,  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  retain  the  ancient  orthography*  It  was  one  ad* 
vaotaee  which  I  contemplated  in  projecting  this  compilation,  that  it 
would  afford,  by  the  way,  some  view  of  the  progress  of  the  English 
language,  and  of  English  composition.  This  Wnefit  would  have 
greatly  impaired  by  taking  away  the  old  spelling.  But  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  Far  more  solemn  interests  of  reality  and  truth  are  also, 
in  a  degree,  violated  by  that  practice. 

‘  The  reader  is  desired  turther  to  observe,  that  In  many  cases  the 
lives  are  republished  from  the  originals,  entire,  and  without* alteration; 
but  in  others  the  method  pursued  has  been  different.  Wherever  the  work 
before  me  seemed  to  possess  a  distinct  character  as  such,  either  for  the 
beauty  of  its  composition,  the  conveniency  of  its  size,  its  scarcity,  Ot 
any  other  sufficient  cause,  I  was  desirous  that  my  reader  should  have  th^ 
satisfaction  of  possessing  It  compleat:  but  where  these  reasons  did  not 
exist,  I  have  not  scrupled  occasionally  to  proceed  otherwise :  only,  in 
regard  to  alterations,  it  Is  to  be  understood,  that  all  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  making  are  confined  solely  to  omissions.  Thus,  the  lives 
written  by  Isaac  Walton  are  given  entire,  and  I  have  inserted  all  that  he 
pibiished :  but  the  accounts  of  Ferrar  and  Tillotson  have  been  shortened. 

Many  of  the  lives  which  are  given  from  Fox’s  Acts  and  Monuments^ 
»d  Avhlch  the  editor  looks  upon  as  among*  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his 
volumes,  are  brought  together  and  compiled  from  distant  and  disjoined 
parts  of  that  very  extensive  work ;  a  circumstance  of  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  any  one  should  be  informed,  who  may  wish  to  compare  these 

I  narratives  with  the  originals.  It  will  be  found  also  that  in  many  places 
much  has  been  omitted;  and  that  a  liberty  has  not  unfrequently  been 
taken  of  leaving  out  clauses  of  particular  sentences,  and  smgfe  coarse  ai^ 
gross  terms  and  expressions,  especially  such  as  occurred  against  papists. 
But,  though  he  has  *  not  all  Fox  laid  before  him,  yet  the  reader  may  be 
assured  that  all  which  he  has  is  Fox.^ 

*  In  the  notes  which  I  have  added,  my  aim  has  been  occasionally  to 
correct  my  author.  but  much  more  frequently  to  enforce  his  positions# 
and  illustrate  him,  and  that  especially  in  matters  relating  to  doctrines, 
opinions,  manners,  language,  .and  characters.  Their  number  might 
easily  have  been- increased)  but  1  was  unwilling  to  distract  the  reader’s 
eyo  from  the  object,  before  him,  except  where  I  thought  some  salutary 
purpose  might  be  answered.’  Preface,  p.  xiv. 

.  After  expressing  liis  desire  to  pronaote  by  this  work  the 
j ‘Interests  of  Christianity  in  general,*  he  acknowledges  it 
^puld  not  be  a  mistake,  if  any  one  should  surmise  tlmt  he 
pishes  to  promote  it  especially  as  professed  within  the  pale 
p  the  Church  of  England/  being  persuaded  that  its  advance- 
pent  under  that  specific  modification  will  conduce  most  .to 
pe  prosperity  of  the  universal  church.  He  adds, 

I  ‘  And  yet,  if  he  could  any  where  have  found  Popery  associated  with 
■  Plater  piety  and  heavenly-mindednesa  than  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  non- 
I  ®^orraity  united  with  more  Christian  graces  than  in  Philip  Henry,  those 
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examples  also  should  have  obtuned  tlieir  station  in  this  work.’  <  It  hj, 
then  been  no  part  of  my'design  to  give  occasion  of  offence  to  any.^If 
indeed  occanon  be  taken  where  none  was  intended  to  be  given  ;  if  the 
errors  and  the  evil  practices  of  popery,  the  truths  of  protestantism,  the 
sufferings  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  the  intolerance  .and  cruelty  of 
persecutors ;  if  the  madness  of  fanatics,  and  the  evils  of  civil  and  reli. 
gious  war,  cannot  be  described  and  deplored  without  blame ;  if  the 
wisdom  to  be  derived  to  present  and  future  ages  from  the  records  of  the 
■pst,  cannot  be  obtained  by  ourselves,  without  exciting  displeasure  in  other 
bosoms  {  there  may  be  circumstances  which  shall  call  forth  our  concern 
and  sorrow  for  the  pain  of  a  suffering  fellow-creature ;  but  the  cohsequencei 
must  be  endured,  as  no  part  of  our  design,  but  only  accidental  to'  it ;  and 
the  complainant  may  bear  to  be  admonished,  whether,  instead  of  cast¬ 
ing  harsh  imputations  upon  us,  he  would  not  be  better  employed  in  re- 
•xamining  the  grounds  and  principles  of  his  own  iaith,  and  enquiring 
whether  cause  has  not  been  afforded  to  him  of  rendering  thanks  and 
praise  to  the  mercy  of  God,  for  giving  him  yet  another  call  and  summers 
to  escape  from  error  and  forsake  his  sin.’  pref.  p.  xviii. 

There  is  something  which  we  do  not  perfectly  undentand 
in  this  last  paragragh.  Why  does. Mr.  W.  expect  to  ‘  excite 
displeasure*  and  incur  *  harsli  imputations?*  In  what  charac¬ 
ter  does  he  view  himself,  as  connected  with  this  publication  ? 
If  Messrs.  Rivingtons,  the  publishers  of  the  work,  had  chosen, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  ostensible  editor,  to  have  a 
new  edition  printed  of  Ridley’s  Life,  of  Ridley,  Walton’s 
Lives,  Sir  G.  Paule*s  Life  of  Whitgift,  &c.  &c.  they  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  provoking  displeasure,  and  haying  to 
endure  harsh  imputations ;  and  t^y  should  Mr.  Wordsworth? 
Surely  he  is  not  making  himself  the  responsible  voucher  for 
the  truth  and  discretion  of  every  thing  in  these  six  volumes, 
and  pledging  himself  to  the  vindication  of  whatever  in  them 
may  be  of  a  nature  to  offend  the  popish  and  protestant  non¬ 
conformists  to  tlie  church  of  England.  With, respect,  at  least,  ^ 
to  that  lar^e  proportion  of  the  work  which  is  given  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  reprint  of  entire  memoirs,*it  was  quite  needless  for  him 
to  take  on  himself  anj'  responsibility,  beyond  the  very  small 
degree  involved  in  choosing  those  particular  memoirs  m  pre¬ 
ference  to  memoirs  of  some  of  the  same  persons  written  by 
other  authors.  A  somewhat  different  rule  of  accountableness, 
indeed,  may  be  applied  to  those  parts  which  consist  of  com¬ 
paratively  snort  extracts  from  large  works,  as  in  the  articles 
compilea  from  Fox’s  book,  and  that  concerning  Baxter,  com¬ 
posed  of  passages  from  his  own  history  of  his  life  and  times; 
and  also  to  those  articles  which  are  slightly  abridged  from  the 
original  memoirs  merely  by  some  omissions,  as  in  the  lives  o 
Ferrar  and  Tillotson.  In  compiling  articles  in  ;this  manner,  * 
certain,  though  not  very  deffnable  measure  of  responsibiluj 
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(lOCs  attach  to  the  editor;  since,  though  he  should  engage 
that  every  sentence  is  in  the  precise  words  of  the  original  au- 
tliorities,  ho  may  l»avo  followed  such  a  rule  of  selection  and 
omission  as  will  produce  an  unfair  representation  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  or  characters.  With  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  com¬ 
pilation,  therefore,  it  would  nut  have  been  amiss  for  Mr.  W. 
to  have  briefly  stated  vvltafinay  have  been  his  leading  rule  of 
selection,  especially  in  the  article  drawn  from  Baxter’s  his¬ 
tory.  In  the  construction  of  this  article,  indeed,  the  reader 
instantly  perceives  one  rule  to'have  been,  to  oniit  all  record 
of  Baxter’s  memorable  campaigns  against  ecclesiastical  into¬ 
lerance.  This  rule  of  compilation  might  have  been  ingenu-- 
ously  avowed  by  Mr.  W. ;  and  it  would  have  been  taken  in 
goo(J  part  l)y  the  candid  and  considerate  reader,  who  would 
have  been  very  far  from  exacting  cf  t!ie  arclibisliop  of  Can¬ 
terbury’s  chaplain,  an  endeavour  to  give  additional  notoriety 
to  the  controversies  and  suH’erings  of  the  champion  of  the 
non-conformists.  Only  it  would  have  been  justly  insisted, 
that,  while  adopting  such  a  rule  of  omission,  he  should  for¬ 
bear  ail  claims  to  have  his  work  received  as  containing  the 
substance  of  the  history  of  religion  in  England  during  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  this  being  no  admissible  ^pretension  for 
a  work,  which  exhibits  at  great  length  the  public  proceedings, 
the  ecclesiastical  maxims,  and  the  most  laboured  eulpgiuius, 
of  the  distinguished  high- churchmen,  and  reduces  down  to  a 
diminutive- sketch  of  personal  character  the  ample  story  of 
the  Hercules  of  nou-conformity.  Let  this  ill-judged  preten¬ 
sion  have  been  forborne,  and  a  man  in  Mr.  W.’s  double  eccle¬ 
siastical  capacity  would  have  excited  no  very  great  ‘displea¬ 
sure,’  or  ‘  harsh  imputations,’  by  omitting,  in  a  memoir  of 
Baxter,  all  Baxter’s  relations  of  the  persecutions  he  suffered, 
of  the  silencing  of  2000  conscientious  ministers,  and  of  the 
conference  at  the 'Savoy.  Thus  guarding  against  any  heavy 
censure  on  Iris  pjutial. principle  of  selection  in  compiling  the 
niciiioirs  which  were  to  be  composed  of  a  small  extracted  por¬ 
tion  of  large  works,  Ire  might  have  exonerated  himself  in  ten 
'fords  from  all  responsibility  on  account  of  the  lives  reprinted 
entire  and  unalteretl.  He  had  only  to  say,  that  in  their  time 
they  had  obtained,  ui  a  greater  or  .less  degree,  the  public 
>>*nction,  as  the. best  or  the  most  agreeably  written  memoirs 
of  the  persons  they  celebrate  ;  and  that  .they  are  put  to  stand 
on  die  ground  of  their  own  merits  just  as  much  on  this  repub- 
licuiion,  as  on  their  tirst  appearance. 

Headers,  the  most  irritably  fraught  with  sectarian  caplious- 
•fss,  could  easily  be  made  to  comprehend,  tltat  if  several 
biographers  of  note  in  the  seventeeulh  century  assumed  some 
Pfinciples  which  these  readers  believe  to  be  false,  or  at  least 
VoL.  VI.  *  K  k 
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very  questionable,  and  threw  a  partial  colouring  over  ihp 
characters  and  'transactions  they  described,  it  is  no  fault  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth  ;  and  that  in  rendering  to  the  public  what 
will  be  on  all  hands  acknowledged  an  acceptable  service,  by 
republishing  these  noted,  curious,  and  now  scarce  perform¬ 
ances,  he  would  have  greatly  injured  the  credit  of  the  new 
edition,  if  he  had  destroyed  the  integrity,  of  the  works  by 
omitting  or  modifying  a  single  paragraph  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  injustice  or  avoiding  offence. ‘  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  passage  we  have  extracted  can  be  construed  to  refer  to 
the  contest  between  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  and  the 
puritans  and  sectaries,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning 
and  object  of  that  sort  of  solemn  preparation  of  Christian  for¬ 
titude,  that  air  of  resignation  to  the  imperious  dictates  cf 
conscience  at  all  costs  and  hazards,  which  seems  so  oddly  act¬ 
ing  or  mocking  the  character  of  a  confessor.  This  would  b« 
intelligible,  on  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  consi¬ 
dering  a  person  who  furnishes  notes  to  a  new  edition  of  a 
work,  as  necessarily  personating  the  author,  and  avowing  anil 
warranting  every  thing  advanced  in  the  work,  unless  corrected 
in  his  notes.  But  it  is  impossible  our  editor  can  choose  to 
make  himself  responsible,  for  instance,  for  the  whole  strain 
of  representation  in  the  lives  by  Walton  ;  a  pleasing  writer, 
certainly,  but  no  more  a  historian,  in  the  most  respectable 
sense,  than  he  was  a  mineralogist.  From  the  moment  he  has 
pronounced  the  name  of  his  subject,  it  seems  absolutely  put 
out  of  his  power  to  recollect  that  his  favourite  was  of  the  pos¬ 
terity  of  Adam,  till  it  conies  to  be  acknowdedged,  toward  the 
last  page,  that  the  personage  could  not  be  exempted  from 
Adam’s  penalty  of  decay  and  death.  His  ecclesiastics,  .espe¬ 
cially,  keep,  the  reader  in  continual  astonishment  how  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  such  ethereal  quality  could  be  so  long  retained 
from  evaporating  to  the  sky'.  To  this  earth  they  were  hard¬ 
ly  indebted,  even  to  the  amount  of  finding  it  a  place  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves  in, — except  in  knowledge;  for  their  moral 
endowments  w'ere  complete  from  the  first.  Every  thing  that 
opposed  them  in  any  point  was  error  and  malice;  and  the 
author  wonders  how  even  error  and  malice  themselves  could 
have  had  such  effrontery’.  And  when  these  superhuman  cha¬ 
racters  carried  themselves  with  meekness  and  moderation, 
which  indeed  they  did  always,  in  the  contests  which  arose 
from  a  criminal  doubt  of  thei*"  infallibility,  their  doing  so 
ci'lebrated  as  if  they  had  possessed  a  power  and  a  right  to 
avenge  themselves  by  bringing  down -fire  from  heaven.  All 
institutions  to  which  they  adhered  were  necessarily  of  divine 
appointment,  and  authorized  to  impose  themselves  on  ah 
i  udgements  and  consciences,  and  to  award '  punishments  tc 
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recusants,  for  wliicli  it  was  no  small  perversity  in  them  not  to 
be  lliankful.  Mr.  Wordsworth  cannot  mean  to  have  himself 
considered  as  saying  all  that  is  said  hy  such  ix  biographer. 
Still  less  as  adopting  all  the  dictates  of  ignorant  bigotry  in 
Sir  G.  Panic’s  Life  of  Abp.  Whitgift,  which  intolerant  pre¬ 
late  is  there  described  as  every  thing  reasonable,  moderate, 
forbearing,  forgiving,  and  ‘  tender-hearted,’  and  all  whoste 
opponents  and  victims  deserved  to  full  into  incomparably 
worse  hands. 

With  respect  to  this  one  article,  indeed,  wc  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  question  whether  it  was  perfectly  cons^tent 
with  liberality  of  spirit,  even  in  the  unresponsiblo  office  of 
republisher, or  the  very  slightly  responsible  office  of  compilerj 
to  admit  such  a  thing  into  the  .series,  and  so  make  it  an  inse¬ 
parable  part  of  the  purchase.  .  It. has  no  such  .excellence, of 
workmanship  us  to  render  it,  in  spite  of  its  moral  qualities, 
worth  possessing  as  a  literary  rarity  ;  and  as  to.  those  moral 
qualities,  the  editor  knows  that,  if  all  biography  were  written 
ill  tlie  same  manner,  the  best  use  of  all  biography  ,\vould  be 
to  light  fires.  Lvery.  impartial  examiner  of  the  history  of 
those  times  knows,  that,  nothing  less  than  either  the  roost 
stupid  bigotry,  or  flagrant  dishonesty,  could  uiiiforinly', 
throughout  a  long  memoir,  represent  the  proceedings  on 
which  Whitgift’s  fame  is  founded,  as  directed  solely  against 
faction,  turbulence,  and  irreligion.  Every  one  who  has  but 
glanced  at  that  history  knows,  that  he  was  the  staunch  and 
most  willing  minister  and  prompter  of  the  bigotry  of  the  half- 
popish  Elizabeth ;  that  his  proceedings  were  such,  as  to  draw 
from  the  jord  treasurer  Burleigh  (who  is,  notwithstanding, 
'll  ibis  memoir,  impudently  affirmed  to  have  been  ‘  always 
his  firm  and  constant  friend,’)  an  indignant  remonstrance,  pro¬ 
nouncing  one  of  his  most  celebrated  measures  more  iniquitous 
than  those  of  the  Spanish  inquisition;  that  he  and  his  coadju¬ 
tor,  the  bishop  of  London,  received,  and  received,  without 
adopting  any  change  of  conduct  in  consequence,  a  letter 
i  from  the  lords  of  the  council,*  in  which  it  was.  represented  to 
these  prelates,  that  the  council  had  ‘  of  late  heard  of  great 
numbers  of  zealous  and  learned  preachers  suspended  from 
their  cures  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  that  there  is  no 
preaching,  prayers,  or  sacraments,  in  most  of  the  vacant 
places  ;  that  in  some  few  of  them'  persons  neither  of  learning 
nor  good  name  are  appointed ;  and  that  in  other  places  of  the 
country,  great  numbers  of  the  persons  that  occupy  cures, 'are 

*  Burleigh,  Warwick,  Shrewsbury,  Leicester,  Lord  Charles  Howard, 
Sir  James  Croits,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
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notoriously  unfit;  most  for  lack  of  learning  ;  some  cliargcahle 
with  great  and  enormous  faults,  as  drunkenness,  filthiness  of 
life,  gaming  at  cards,  haunting  of  ale-houses,  fkc.,  against 
whom  they  heard  of  no  proceedings,  but  that  they  were 
quietly  suffered.’  The  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  names,  one  column  of  learned  ministers  deprived, 
a  second  of  unlearned  and  vicious  ones  continued,  and  a 
third  of  pluralists  and  non-residents  ;  on  which  tlie  council 
observed,  *  against  these  latter  we  have  heard  of  no  inquisi¬ 
tion ;  but  of  great  diligence  and  extreme' usage  against  those 
that  were  known  to  be  diligent  preachers  ;  we  therefore  pray 
your  lordships  to  have  some  charitable  consideration  of 
their  causes,  that  people  may  not  be  deprived  of  tlicir  dili¬ 
gent,  learned,  and  zealous  pastors,  for  a  few  points  .ceremo¬ 
nial  which  entangled  their  consciences.’  It  was  owing  to  the 
relentless  intolerance  of  the  queen,  who  supported  the  pre¬ 
lates  in  all  such  proceedings,  that  such  ministers  as  Burleigh 
and  Walsingham  were  reduced  to  remonstrate  in  vain.  Now 
If  a  bigoted  retainer,  of  the  name  of  Sir  George  Paule, 
chose  to  write  a  life  of  such  a  prelate,  celebrating  his  tran¬ 
scendent  piety,  equity,  clemency,  usefulness,  and  so  forth, 
and  applying  all  the  terms  of  odium  and  contempt  to  what¬ 
ever  was  opposed  to  him,  we  cannot  comprehend  what  ne¬ 
cessity  on  earth  there  could  he  for  Mr.  Wordswoi'th  to  give 
new  currency  to  this  piece  of  aiTogance  an’d  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  We  will  not  entertain  the  suggestion,  that  such  a  ne- 
•  cessity  could  arise  from  his  otiicial  siiuation  ;  such  a  surmise 
is  too  humiliating  .to  be  admitted  for  a  moment.  Whatever 
could  hav'e  been  the  reason  that  determined  its  insertion,  we 
should  have  thought,  that,  as  Mr.  W.  has  undertaken  to  cor¬ 
rect,  confirm,  or  illustrate  all  his  autliors  by  means  of  notes, 
the  determination  to  introduce  this  article  would  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
testing  against  tlie  violent  bigotry  of  the  writer,  and  caution¬ 
ing  the  readers  against  forming,  on  so  bad  an  authority,  their 
estimate  of  the  archbishop,  and  of  the  class  of  persons  that 
he  persecuted.  -We  observe  nothing  of  this  kind,  liowcver, 
in  the  notes.  The  editor  seems  willing  the  piece  sliould 
produce  ail  the  etl’ect  it  can  on  the  minds  of  his  clerical  bre¬ 
thren,  for  whose  use  his  work  is  especially  intended.  Anti 
w'C  are  ashamed  to  see  him  willing,  that  other  pieces  of 
misrepresentation,  also,  should  produce  their  effect ;  for,  •>' 
one  of  the  notes  on  this  article,  he  recommends  the  lately 
reprinted  account  of  tlie  famous  Hampton -court  conference 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Barlow,  which  he  says  f.is  important, 
exhibiting  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  controversy  at  that  time 
between  uie  orthodox  clergy  and  the  puxitans,  and  the  pen'* 
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Sill  of  which,  in  this  place,  is  therefore  recommended  to  the 
reader.’  ‘  It  has  appeared  again,  recently,  in  a  valuable 
and  sciisonable  Collection  of  1  racts,  called  the  Churchman’s 
Remembrancer.’  Now  Mr.  W.  knows  that  the  puritan  divines 
who  attended  that  conference,  and  had  (jnite  as  much  right 
to  be  believed  as  Dr.  Barlow,  declared  that  account  to  be 
an  utterly  iinfair  report  ;  and  that  their  historians  relate  many 
instances  of  the  insolence  and  violence  of  the  prelates  and 
the  monarch,  in  that  ‘  meeting  for  the  hearing  and  determining 
things  pretended  to  be  amiss  in  the  church.’  (See  Neal’s 
Hist.  V’^ol.  1.  p.  410.)  It  is  therefore  not  obvious,  in  what 
sense  the  re-appearance  of  such  a  partial,  and  consequently, 
ill  ed'ect,  fallacious  tract,  can  be  called  ‘  seasonaltle.’  The 
only  mode  in  which  the  republication  of  such  thhigs  as  that 
tract,  and  this  Life  of  Whitgift,  could  be  rendered  seasonable 
in  tlie  sense  of  being  useful,  would  be,  to  accompany  them 
with  a  severe  comment  to  mark  the  various  w'ays  in  which 
prejudice  and  bigotry  can  misrepresent  without  committing 
themselves  in  palpable  and  bulky  falshoods,  and  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  pernicious  effects  which  have  been  the  result 
of  such  partial  alienation  of  imderstanding,  or  total  contempt 
of  principle,  in  the  statements  of  party  historians  on  whatever 
side.  Such  a  comment  on  the  Life  of  Whitgift  mighfvery 
properly  be  extended  from  the  spirit  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  biographer,  to  the  merits  of  the  subject  ;  and  it  would 
never  be  otherwise  than  ‘  seasonable’  for  a  clergyman  to 
evince  the  present  liberality  of  his  order,  by  disclaiming,  in  its 
name  and  bis  own,  all  principles  allied  to  those  by  which  the 
prelate  in  question  was  actuated.  For,  without  going  further 
than  the  facts  alledged  by  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  and  the 
rest  of  that  memorable  council,  it  may  fairly  be  asserted, 
that  Whitgift  acted  on  the  principle,  that  religion  and 
inoralitv^,  the  appointments  of  the  Almighty,  are  things  ex¬ 
ceedingly  subordinate  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  a 
local  appointment  of  man.  It  appears  from  this  testimony, 
which' no  man  will  have  the  folly  to  call  in  question,  that 
•he  archbishop  could  easily  tolerate  his  clergy  in  being 
ijinorant,  careless,  and  proHigate,  provided  they  punctiliously 
observed  all  the  prescribed  cerentotiies ;  while  he  couhl  ap¬ 
plaud  himself  for  directing  the  vengeance  of  the  Star  Cham- 
l>er  against  the  most  learned,  pious,  and  zealous  preachers, 
•liat  conscientiously  declined  some  part  of  the  ceremonial 
ponformity.  He  chose  rather  that  the  people  should  not  be 
instructed  in  religion  at  all,  than  be  taught  it  by  even  the 
•nost  excellent  ministers,  who  could  not  acknowledge  a 
particular  gesture,  or  robe,  or  form  of  words,  as  an  essential 
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part,  of  it.  .The  censure  of  such  a  character,  and  the  exe- 
cration  of  such  principles,  arc  no  matter  of  paity  j  for  it  is 
not  peruwtt^.lo  any  party,  pretending  at  all  to  religion, to 
approve  them.  Hut  the  condemnation  comes  with  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  good.grtace  fipm  the  clergy  ;  and  it  might  be  expected 
thev  would  lo^c.  no  fair  opportunity  to  express  tt.  It  is 
difliculi  to  comprehend  why  a  liberal  clergyman  should  have 
introduced  into  his  compilation  such  an  article  as  this  lilc, 
but  for  the.  sake  of  giving  himself  Mich  an  opportumty, 
-tin'ess  he  acted  under  some  superior  authority,  "'h  ch  pre- 
.  scribed  to  him  tljc. exact  length  and  breadth  of  his  ta.sk. 
In  order,  ihercfore,  to  preserve  civility  to  the  present  editor, 
we  must  snppo.se  him  to  be  subjected  to  some  much  more 
illiberal  supervision,  than  we  believe  it  is  usual  lor  tlie  trade 
to  appoint  over  authors  and  editors.  And  as  to  the  (  oiiijii- 

lation  itself,  we  consider  •  it  as  much  disgraced  by  toe  ad¬ 
mission  of  tills  article.— As  a  slight  sample  of  Sir  G.  1  aulc 
and  his  most  reverend  patron,  we  may  cite  an  il I iisi ration 
of  their  apostolic  notions  of  the  best  means  of  gitmg  ’gnity 
and  cllcct  to  the  Christian  religion. 

■  ‘  Every,  third  year  he  went  into  Kent  (unless  great  occasions  hindered 

him)  where  he  was. so  lionourably  attended  upon  by  his  own  tram  (con- 
sisting  of  two  hundred  persons)  and  with  the  gentlemen  of-  the  countiy, 
that  he  did  sometimes  ride  into  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  into  other 
towns,  with  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  horse.  And  surely  the  cn- 
tertainment  which  he  gave  them,  and  they  him  was  so  great,  that, 
as  I  am  verily  persuaded,  no  shire  in  England  did,  «'■  ^ould,  give 
greater,  or  with  more  cheerful  minds,  unto  each  otner.  ^  ^  j  . J 
care  which  he  liad  of  his  clergy,  (whom  he  never  charged  with 
visimtion,  but  once  in  twenty  years)  his  affability  amongst  the  gentle¬ 
men  and  courteous  usage  <'f  his  tenants,  gained  him  so  gteat  a  ’ 
that  he  might  very  far  prevail  with  them  ;  yea,  they  never  denied  him 

any  rrquost  that  he  made  unto  them,  ^  ^ 

•  ‘  At  his  first  journey  into,  Kent,  he  rode  into  Dover,  being  a  ^ 
with  a  hundred  ot  his  own  servants,  at  least,  in  livery,  w  ereo  ^  ^  . 

forty  gentlemen  in  chains  of  gold  The  tram  of  clergy  and  gentlenu 

the  country  and  their  followers,  was  about  fi^ve  hundred 
tmrance  into  the  town,  theie  happily  landed  an  -'ntcHigcnccr 
Rome,  of  good  parts,  and  account,  who  wondered  to  see  an 
or  clergyman  in  England,  so  reverenced  and  attended.  ^ 

upon  tht  next  sahbath-day  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Cantab  ), 
tended  upon  by  his  gentlemen  and  servants  (as  is  afoiesaid),  ..  ..  Y 
dean,  prLndlries,  and  preachers  in  their  surphees,  and  scarka  ^ 
and  heard  the  sol  mn  music,  with  Ute  voices,  and  organs,  and 
and  sackbuts,  he  was  overtaken  with  admiration,  and,  lold  an 
gentleman  of  very  good  quality,  ( who  then  accompanied  h  ) 

They -were  led  in  greatness  at  Rome  by 

people  .there  believe,  Uiat  there  was  not  in  ; 

or  bishop,  or  cathedral,  or  any  church,  or  eccIesKistica  g 
but  that  all  was  I’ulled  down  to  tlie  ground,  and  that  the  ptop 
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th^ir  ministers  in  the  woods  an.1  fields,  amon^  trees,  and  brute  beasts  s  but, 
for  his  own  put,  he  protested,  that,  (unless  it  were  in  the  Pope’s  chapel) 
he  never  saw  a  more  solemn  sight,  <ir  heard  a  more  heavenly  sound." 
<•  Well,”  said  the  English  gentleman,  “  I  am  glad  of  this  your  so  lucky 
and  first  sight ;  ere  long  you  will  be  of  another  mind,  and,  1  hope, 
work  miracles  and  return  to  Rome,  in  making  those  that  are  led  in 
blindness,  to  see  and  understand  the  truth."  Vol.  IV.  p.  987. 

Now,  coiisidermg  in  what  manner  the  prelate  valued  himself 
and  the  instiuitioii  of  which  he  held  the  first  dignity,  on 
all  this  personal  and  ecclesiastical  pomp,  we  would  hope, 
for  tlie  sake  of  his  coutplacency,  that  he  might  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  read  Cavendish’s  most  entertaining  Life  of 
Wolsey,  then  existing  in  iMS.  at  Lambeth,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  correciiy  printed  in  this  work;  for,  in  reading  that 
record,  he  won't!  have  been  almost  strangled  with  envy  at 
the  description  of  a  fiiv  superior  magnificence,  displayed,  a 
little  more  tnan  half  a  century  before  him,  by  a  dignitary 
of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Having  discharged  the  indispensable  duty,  in  place  of 
the  editor,  (.vim  has  not  felt  the  jurisdiction  of  his  office 
extending  so  far,)  of  reprobating  the  part  of  the  compilation 
which  is  so  flagrant  With  the  brimstone  of  intolerance  and 
perseention,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  find  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  say,  that  on  the  whole  the  work  is  a  very  valuable 
service  rendered  both  to  the  religious  and  the  literary  pub¬ 
lic.  The  parts  compiled  from  Fox  are  judiciously  extracted 
and  disposed ;  and  as  that  huge  work  is  for  the  most  part 
reposing  in  undisturbed  du  t,  and  will  never  be  consulted  by 
so  much  as  one  in  a  thousand  of  our  reading  countrymen, 
we  arc  glad  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  will  now 
be  enabled  to  peruse,  in  Fox’s  own  language,  some  of  the 
niost  striking  pieces  of  history  contained  within  the  whole 
records  of  the  world.  They  may  contemplate,  in  a  narrative 
full  of  antique  siiupliciiy  and  animation,  the  actions  and 
speeches  of  such  men  as  Wicklifi'e;  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  a 
number  more  of  the  same  order;  characters  of  a  strange 
and  gigantic  race  that  seems  now  extinct,  and  which  holds,' 
in  the  history  of  religion,  a  rank  exactly  parallel  to  that 
held  by  Plutarch’s  heroes  in  the  history  of  war.  Cavendish’s 
very  curious  memoir,  in  its  true  original  form,  will  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  public.  We  are  not  less  pleased  with  the 
original  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  are  sincerely  grateful 
to  Mr.  W.  for  his  laborious  care  to  give  it  in  a  correct 
and  complete  state.  It  is  now  moie  ample  and  more  animated, 
than  any  of  the  memoirs  of  him  with  which  the  public  are 
lamiliar.  The  lives  here  given  of  Jewel,  Gilpin,  Hammond, 
M.  Hale,  &c.  are  some  of  them  but  very  little,  and  some 
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of  tlicm  not  at  all,  within  the  acquaintance  of  the  generality  of 
readers  ;  and  we  have  ntany  times  observed  with  wonder,  how 
few  person's  comparatively  know  any  .thing  of  the  nicnio- 
rahlc  cliaractcr  and  history  of  Nicholas  Fcrrar,  notwiih- 
standing  tlie  memoirs,  which  arc  here  in  substance  rcprinict!, 
were  published  so  latidy  as  the  year  1790. —  It  cannot  l)e 
read,  . without  a  very  unusual  mixture  ol  admiring  and  iiidig- 
nant  feeling :  we  can  remember  no  other  instance  of  bciujf 
so  much  provoked  with  so  pre-eminently  excellent  a  man. 
Jle  was  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  prodigy  of  early 
talents,  acquirements,  and  piety;  travelled  almost  before  he 
had  attained  the.  age  of  manhood  over  the  greater  part  ol’ 
Europe,  commanding  involuntarily  the  admiration  and  alhc- 
tion  of  the  .most  learned  men  in  the  most  learned  univer¬ 
sities  and  academies,  jrassing  through  many  adventures  and 
perils  with  a  heroism  of  too  elevated  a  kind  to  be  called 
romantic,  the  heroism  of  piety,  and  maintaining  every  where 
an  immaculate  character  ;  on  returning  home  (in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  17th  century,)  he  was  almost  compelled  into  im¬ 
portant  public  cm})loymcnts,  made  a  brilliant  entrance  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  w'aging  ardent  and  successful  war  on 
the  public  delimjuents  that  in  those  times,  so  uuliks  the 
present,  infested  that  house ;  and  after  he  had  done  this, 
and  when  tliere  was  plenty  more  such  work  for  him  to  do, 
he  quitted  public  life,  at  little  more  than  the  age  of  thirty, 
in  obedience  to  a  religious  fancy  he  had  long  entertained, 
and  formed  of  liis  family  and  relations  a  sort  of  little  half- 
popish  convent  in  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 

Mr.  Wordsw'orth’s Notes,  throughout  the  work,  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  value,  and  display  very  great  research. '  We  had  in¬ 
tended  to'  extract  some  of  tlicm,  but  find  all  our  allowable 
room  is  already  occupied. 

Art.  X.  Poems  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  by  James 

Montgomery,  James  Grahame,  and  E.  Benger. 

f  Concluded from  p.  30G.) 

£VERY  reader  of  this  volume  will  observe  a  very  strikin" 
contrast  to  Mr,  Montgomery’s  poem,  revievved  in  our 
last  nun)ber,  in  that  of  Mr.  Grnhamc,  on  whicii  wc  are 
now  to  ,.ollcr  a  few  critieisnts.  They  are  poets  not  merely 
of  different,  but  of  opposite  characters.  Excepting  a  co¬ 
incidence  of  moral  sentiment,  scarcely  one  quality  of  either 
<-an  be  specifieil,  the  reverse  of  which  will  not  be  disco¬ 
vered  in  his  associate.  The  heroic  measure,  and  the  blank 
verse,  in  which  they  have  written,  are  not  so  distinct,  as  thy 
respective  peculiarities  of  their  poetry'.  If  tlie  former '<>!• 
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fontls,  it  is  by  excess;  if  the  latter,  by  defect.  If  the  one 
is  UiO  stodions  of  antithesis,  the  other  is  often  de(icii;jit  in 
j)oint.  Mr.  M.’s  versification  is  full,  and  ardent ;  Mr. 
(bahaine’s,  coinnionly  tame  and  meagre.  Scarcely  one  pa- 
r.igrapli  can  be  found  in  the  first  poem,  in  which  tlie  har¬ 
mony  is  not  conducted,  through  successive  stages  and  nio- 
ilulaiions,  to  a  perfect  and  delightful  cadence.  In  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  ear  is  almost  uniformly  disappointed:  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  strain  is  too  often  interrupted,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  imjiotent.  The  contrast  would  probably  have  been  less 
(divious,  in  many  respects,  if  the  poets  bad  mutually  adopt¬ 
ed  eacli  other’s  measure.  There  is  a  remarkable  differ¬ 
ence,  also,  in  the  complexion  of  the  sentiment.  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  delights  in  metaphors,  transforms  realities  into  fic¬ 
tions,  and  treats  fictions  as  realities ;  he  holds  converse 
with  a  world  of  visions,  and  delineates  nature  from  the  en¬ 
chanted  mirror  of  imagination.  Mr.  Grahame  is  contented 
with  just  and  sparingly  ornamented  descriptions  of  real  sce¬ 
nery,  or  narrations  of  actual  events.  In  the  former,  every 
thing  is  animated  and  energetic  ;  the  forms  are  bold,  the 
lighi  vivid,  the  colouring  rich,  the  action  vehement.  In 
the  latter,  we  have  a  clear,  quiet,  and  cool  exactness.  As 
we  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  we  are  immediately  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  change  of  climate  ;  it  is  an  instantaneous  tran- 
Mtion — the  whole  width  of  the  temperate  zone,  if  not  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole.  We  must  drop  this  comparison, 
however  ;  and  content  ourselves  with  remarking,  tliat  the 
faults  of  both  writers,  thus  mutually  relieved  and  heighten- 
td,  appear  greater  and  more  striking  from  their  vicinity. 

Mr.  Grahame’s  performance  is  divided  into  four  parts.  With¬ 
out  attempting  any  formal  analysis,  we  shall  furnisli  a  few 
characteristic  specimens.  That  many  of  these  will  '  be  at 
once  honourable  to  bimself  and  gratifying  to  our  readers, 

I  "ill  be  immediately’  presumed,  by  such  as  are  acquainted 
'dth  those  productions  of  his  genius  which  have  already  , 
ooinc  under  our  review.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
'igt-s  in  the  whole  poem  occurs  nearly  at  the  beginning,  in 
•oterence  to  the  magnetic  needle. 

*  Mysterious  pilot !  whose  wide  ken  discerns 
Unerringly,  through  star-enshrouding  storms, 

The  polar  lamp  ;  whose  restless,  tremulous  hand— 

Whether  the  la^uring  ship  couch  ’tween  the  waves. 

Or  reeling  quiver  on  the  foaming  riuge,— 

Still  points  aright,  and  guides  her  o’er  the  deep.’  p.  60. 

There  is  a  well-conceived  description  of  a  battle  between 
lAo  negro  tribes,  at  the  instigation  of  the  slave  dealers. 
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*  Not  one  who  claims,  though  but  in  half-formed  voice. 

The  name  of  man,  waits  for  the  chieftain's  call ; 

Even  lH)ys,  who  scarce  can  string  their  childish  bows, 

Press  keenly  forward,  and  like  untrained  dogs 
Are  rated  home.  To  stem  the  tide  of  war, 

Forward  the  warriors  haste,  the  foe  appears. 

The  bonbalon  resounds  ;  the  murderous  yell, 

Impatient  of  delay,  is  raised  ;  no  pause 
Allow'd  for  marshalling,  with  van  to  van. 

Opponent,  stretch'd  in  parallel  array, 

But  line  with  line,  the  chiefs  at  either  head. 

Is  fiercely  joined,  like  two  infuriate  snakes 
That  crested  meet,  entwining,  till  convolved 
They  form  a  writhing  globe,  and  poisoned  die 
By  mutual  wounds.  Not  so  the  combat  ends 
That  seals  Kooma's  doom  :  right  yields  to  power. 

O'erwhelm’d  by  numbers,  fathers,  husbands,  lie 
Dead,  bleeding,  dying;  blessed  are  the  dead! 

They  hear  not  the  oppressor's  chain,  nor  feel  j 

'^I'he  bolted  ir'on  :  while  from  a  neighbouring  hill  ’ 

The  pale-fac'd,  ruthless  author  of  the  war  * 

Surveys  the  human  harvest  reaped  and  bound. 

Fire,  sw'ord,  and  rapine,  sweep  away  at  once 
The  cottage  with  its  inmates,  and  transform  ' 

The  happy  vale  into  a  wilderness  ; 

No  human  being,  save  the  bowed  down,  '  \ 

And  children  that  scarce  lisp  a  father's  name,  i 

Is  left :  as  when  a  forest  is  laid  low,  j 

Haply  some  single  and  far  sundered  trees  .  ] 

Are  spared,  while  every  lowly  shrub  and  flower,  j 

That  sheltered  smiled,  droops  shivering  in  the  breeze.^  p.  64.  j 

The  simile  of  the  snakes  is  highly  picturesque.  That  j 
which  is  contained  in  the  closing  lines  is  not  very  accurate,  j 
inasmuch  as  the  trees  that  arc  left,  when  a  copse  is  felled,  , 
are  not  the  aged,  but  the  young  and  thriving.  i 

We  should  quote  the  following  excellent  passage,  if  only  j 
for  the  last  line.  It  describes  the  conveyance  of  captives  in  3 
a  boat  to  the  slave  ship. 

*  Quick  plunge  the  oars  ;  fleetly  to  eyes  unused  ^ 

The  land  retreating  seems,  while  the  huge  ship  j 

Comes  towering  on  with  all  her  bulging  sails  ;  5 

And  now  she  nighs,  and  now  her  shadow  spreads  \ 

Dark  o'er  the  little  barge’s  captive  freight,  j 

Like  vulture^s  wings  above  the  trembling  lamb.*  p.  65. 

In  the  introductory  lines  of  the  second- part,  Mr.  G.  ad¬ 
dresses  the  car  as  succes  fully  as  the  eye. 

<  Heave,  heave  the  anchor,  on  your  handspikes  rise  !  j 

To  yea  resounds  amid  the  buzz  ednyfosed 
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Ascending  from  the  hold  with  groans  and  shrieks  \ 

That  can  not. be  repressed  ;  and  now  full  sail 
To  catch  the  breeze,  that  scarce  the  canvass  fills, 

The  floating  herse  nods  onward  o’er  the  waves.’  p.  67. 

The  liorrible  situation  of  the  slaves,  wlien  the  weather 
renders  it  ncc  esshry  to  fasten  down  the  hatches,  ts  most  for¬ 
cibly  described. 

‘ — The  coffined  captives  pant 
For  air  ;  and  in  their  various  languages 
Implore,  unheard,  that  but  a  single  board  « 

Be  raised  :  vain  prayer,  for  now  the  beetling  surge 
Breaks  o’er  the  bow,  and  boils  along  the  deck. 

Oh  then  the  horrors  of  the  den  below  ! 

Disease  bursts  forth,  and,  like  th’electric  shock, 

Sudden  strikes  through  at  once  the  prostrate  ranks.  ^ 

Fierce  fever  pours  his  lava  from  the  heart 
And  burns  through  every  vein  ;  convulsion  writhes 
Foaming,  and  gnaws  and  champs  his  twisted  arm  ; . 

Dire  trismus  bends  his  victim  on  the  wheel 
Of  torment,  rivets  close  the  firm  screwed  jaw 
In  fearful  grin,  and  makes  death  lovely  sr  em.’ 

‘There  is  a  want  of  congruity,  in  corivalsion  gnaw 

his  own  arm,  while  trismus  torments  his  victim  ;  and  of  per¬ 
spicuity,  in  the  expression  ^  makes  death  lovely  seem’,  which, 
though  true  in  the  sense  of  rendering  death  itself  desirable 
to  the  sud'erer,  is  very  much  the  reverse  in  ttie  more  ob¬ 
vious  sense  of  rendering  that  particular  form  of  death  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  heliolder. 

The  passage  proceeds  thus ;  in  the  first  line,  perhaps,  a 
fastidious  rhetorician  would  carp  at  an  anticlinmx. 

‘  One  endless  day,  one  night  that  seemed  a  year. 

The  billows  raged :  so  long  the  slaves,  immured. 

Struggled  ’twixt  life  and  death.  At  last  the  winds 
Abate  ;  subside  the  waves ;  the  fa|tened  boards 
Unfold,  and  Rill  o’erliead  the  hopeless  eye 
Secs,  from  his  wooden  couch,  once  more  the  sun 
Dim  through  the  cloud  that  to  the  topmast  steams,* 

We  certainly  need  not  repeat  the  admiration  we  have 
more  tlian  once  expressed,  for  Mr.  Grahame’s  talent  of  de¬ 
scription.  The  passages  we  have  already  cited  contain  several 
minute  strokes  of  nature,  which  few  other  artists  would  have 
tiioiight  to  introduce,  but  which  have  a  very  powerful  effect 
m  eiiahling  the  mind  to  realize  the  sce*n-..-  depicted.  The 
<lesciiptiou  of  a  calm  is  for  from  being  the  worst  in  the 
Poem. 

'  For  now  the  sails  hang  heavy  on  .the  breeze  ; 

The  lambent  waves  rise  gently  on  the  prow  ; 
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His  bulk  the  following  sluth-hound  of  the  deep 
Rolls,  gambolling,  and  shews  his  vault-like  gorge  ; 

And  every  sign  foretells  a  lasting  calm. 

Fainting  the  breeze  dies  gradually  away, 

Till  not  a  breath  is  felt  ;  the  vessel  lies 
Moveless,  as  if  enchased  in  Arctic  ice. 

While  fierce,  with  perpendicular  rays,  the  sun  . 

Withers  up  life,  and  from  within  thirst  burns 
Unquench'd  :  — 

•  Seven  days  and  nights  the  deep  a  mirror  lay 
To  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  ;  and  ere  the  wind 
Began  again  to  whisper  through  the  shrowds. 

The  living  scarce  were  equal  to  the  work 
Of  burying  the  dead :  the  dying  hear 
The  frequent  plunge,  and  clasp  their  hands  In  prayer 
That  their  appointed  hour  may  be  the  next ; 

Contending  sharks,  full  many  a  fathom  down, 

Are  seen  in  act  of  tearing,  limb  from  limb. 

The  sinking  coi-pse,  that  finds  a  living  grave.^  pp.  T5,  77. 

As  the  first  part  of  tliis  poem  narrates  the  capture  and 
purchase  of  the  negroes,  and  the  second  tlie  passage,  the 
third  briefly  describes  the  miseries  and  toils  they  sufler  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  following  passage  in  this  book,  though 
it  begins  rather  humbly,  is  intitled  to  notice,  for  the  line 
allusion  with  which  it  terminates. 

‘  And  is  it  for  a  system  such  as  this 
That  Britain  sends  devoted  legions  forth. 

The  victims  not  of  warfare  but  disease! 

What  is  the  clashing  steel,,  or  cannon’s  roar, 

Death’s  toys  and  baubles !  what  the  thundering  surge, 
Compared  to  pestilence’s  silent  tread. 

That  like  the  angel  sent  through  Pharaoh’s  land 
(  O  would  Britannia  read  the  lesson  right) 

The  bondman’s  dwelling  passes  o’er  untouched  1’  p.  83. 

In  the  fourth  part,  our  poet  concisely  celebrates  the  abo¬ 
lition,  and  anticipates  the  moral  emancipation  which  may 
be  eflected  for  the  negroes  by  the  dillusion  of  religious 
truth  and  European  knowledge. 

‘  Already  I  behold  the  wicker  dome 
To  Jesus  consecrated,  humbly  rise 
Below  the  sycamore’s  wide  spreading  boughs  : 

Around  the  shapeless  pillars  twists  the  vine  ; 

Flowers  of  all  hues  climb  up  the  walls,  and  fill 
The  house  of  God  with  odour  passing  far 
Sabean  incense,  while  combined  with  notes 
Most  sweet,  most  artless,  Zion’s  songs  ascend, 

And  die  in  cadence  soft ;  the  preacher's  voice 
Succeeds ;  their  native  toogue  the  converts  beat 
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In  deep  attention  fixed,  all  but  that  child 
Who  eyes  the  hanging  duster,  yet  withholds, 
In  reverence  profound,  his  little  hand.’  p.  87. 


Several  instances  have  been  given  of  Mr.  Graliume's  suc¬ 
cess  in  employing  the  simile.  We  will  only  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  appears  to  us  particularly  happy,  though  it 
may  be  thought  to  border  on  a  co)iceit.  It  refers  to  *  the  dy- 

•  .  _ 1  L.  ^ 
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‘  Whose  hymning  voice  of  joy  is  fainter  heard. 
And  fainter  still,  like  the  ascending  lark. 

As  nearer  heaven  he  draws — ’ 


It  was  our  intention  to  point  out  the  faults  of  this  poem  ' 
at  greater  length,  than  we  now  feel  inclined.  One  of  the 
principal  is,  as  we  have  already  observed, the  slovenly,  dull, 
urituneable  passages,  in  the  versilication,  which,  instead  of 
embellishing  or  enforcing  the  sentiment,  enfeeble  it.  Allied 
to  this, -is  the  admission  of  certain  lines  of  irregular  length. 
There  are  also  several  layers  of  mere  prose  intruded  in 
ditlercnt  parts  of  the  composition. 

‘  But  small  the  sum  of  evil  that  results 
From  individual  crime,  though  deep  their  dye. 

Compared  to  that  destruction  which  awaits 

On  war,  on  war  incited  by  the  arts  .  . 

Of  men,  professing  to  obey  the  words 
Of  Him,  whose  law  was  peace.’ 

We  are  confident  that,  if  fifty  lines  of  this  description 
were  to  be  read  aloud  to  an  English  audience, ^they  would 
tall  as  fast  asleep  as  if  they  were  at  church.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  is  as  bad  ;  and  the  wonderments  render  it  a  more 
nauseous  dose,  though  perhaps  less  soporific. 

f 

*  Murdered  !  yes,  foully  murdered,  is  each  one 
Who  dies  a  captive  in  the  horrid  trade. 

And  yet  there  have  been  men,  and  still  there  are, 

Who  vindicate  such  murder  ;  men  who  preach 
That  gain  and  custom  sanction  every  crime.^  p.  7G. 

j  There  are  oilier  pjissages  but  little  superior. 

‘  The  iutellectual  powers  emancipate 
Display  an  elasticity  unknown 
To  men  who  pace  the  round  of  polished  Hfe.^  p.  89. 

Again, 

‘  Or,  if  direct  attempts  should  not  be  made  [to  revive  the  trade]  ■ 

May  not  connivance,  &c. 

,  are  ready,  however,  to  admit,  as  a  partial  excuse  for 
‘^cse  prosings,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a  poetical 
to  the  cnuiiciaiiuii  of  abstract  truth  in  blank  verse^  It 
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is  a  task  which  challenged,  and,  we  must  frankly  own,  not 
unfrcijuently  foiled,  everi  the  unrivalled  abilities  of  Cowper. 
It  is  only  the  measure  and  music  of  rhyme,  that  can  animate 
tlie  march  of  poetry  over  the  dreary  wastes  of  moral  disqui¬ 
sition. 

We  think  it  can  require  no  argument  to  establish  Mr.  Gra- 
liame’s  pretensions  to  at  least  as  much  popularity  as  he  has 
acquired,  on  the  ground  of  his  peculiar. talent  for  description. 
Of  his  success  in  the  pathetic  we  do  not  think  very  liighlv, 
except  so  far  as  the  singular  vivacity  of  his  descriptions  c.\- 
cites  emotions  in  the  reader's  mind,  which,  supposing  they 
arc  felt,  are  not  sympathetically  communicated,  by  his  own. 
He  paints  to  the  eye ;  and  a  Hebrew  poet  has  told  us,  ‘  the 
eye  all'ects  the  heart.’  But  if  he  fails  to  kindle  the  aftcctioiis 
by  a  glow  of  sentiment,  and  delight  the  ear  by  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  produces  occa- 
sionall}'  a  more  perfect  illusion  of  the  fancy  than  any  of 
bis  contemporaries ;  we  might  venture  to  say,  perhaps,  — 
than  any  poet  his  country  can  boast.  We  shall  soon  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  him  again  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  as  author  of  ‘  British  Georgies.’ 

The  remaining  poem,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is  the 
production  of  a  lady.  This,  we  think,  ^should  render  us 
rather  sparing,  than  lavish  of  our  praise.  The  fair  author 
would  despise,  and  the  public  disallow  our  decision;  if  they 
supposed  we  had  awarded  it  to  her  sex  instead  of  her  poem. 
What  has  been  saitl  of  mercy,  is  true  of  almost  every  virtue; 
it  is  “twice  blest.”  Of  flattery,  as  of  many  other  vices, 
we  might  say  the  reverse  :  and  as  we  are  not  disposed  to  take 
any  shame  to  ourstdves  on  Miss  Benger’s  account,  or  bring 
her  real  merits  into  discredit  on  ours,  we  shall  be  cautious 
not  t»)  entwine  a  single  leaf  too  much,  in  the  wreath  uhich 
our  office  requires  us  to  bestow  upon  her.  In  fact,  there  are 
several  short  passages  in  her  poem,  and  a  few  long  ones,  that 
are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  a  place  in  this  splendid  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  principal  fault  we  have  to  find  is,  that  the  language 
seems  to  have  been  too  often  the  first  consideration,  and  the 
thought  only  the  second.  This  we  have  been  led  to  suspect, 
in  some  degree,  by  the  number  of  second  lines,  in  dillereiit 
parts  of  the  poem,  which  appear  to  ha\e  been  added  to  com¬ 
plete  the  couplet,  and  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  rhyme- 
VVe  could  not  read  even  the  first  paragraph,- without  being 
forced  -to  entertain  this  suspicion ;  it  is  addressed  to  Grait'dllf 
Sharp. 
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‘  Thou,  who  didst  once  the  desolate  defend, 

The  captive's  guardian,  and  the  freemem's  friend,- 
Who  long  hast  mourn’d  the  wrongs  that  Afric  bore, 

Mourn'd  as  a  man,  but  as  a  patriot  more. 

Whilst  Britain  to  oppression  lent  her  name,  '' 

Partook  the  plunder,  and  engrossed  the  shame,'  8cc.  p.  105> 

One  very  common  consequence  of  this  very  common  fault, 
is  false  antithesis.  The  second  and  sixth  lines  ulfurd  strikiii;^ 
examples  ;  Granville  Sharp  was  as  much  the  ‘  friend’  of  tiie 
captive  as  of  the  freeman  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  sense 
i)  which  it  can  be  said,  that  Britain  *  engrossed’  the  shame 
of  t!ie  slave  trade,  while  she  only  partook  of  the  plunder. 
So,  in  another  place,  we  have, 

‘  By  hatred  cherish'd,  and  by  avarice  nurs'd* 

Another  consequence  is,  the  peculiar  indistinctness  for 
nhich  this  poem  is  remarkable.  •  We  do  not  ascribe  the  whole 
of  this  indistinctness  to  the  negligent  construction  of  the  sen¬ 
tences,  nor  to  a  want  of  strength  in  the  substance  and  preci¬ 
sion  in  the  shape  of  the  ideas  ;  it  is  owing  in  some  degree, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  to  the  language  in  which  they 
are  arranged  being  provided  first,  and  (if  we  may  so  express 
it)  not  being  made  to  fit.  The  expletive  lines,  *  also,  are 
great  interruptions  to  the  clear  perception  of  the  author’s 
meaning  :  they  are  a  sort  of  additional  medium,  and  remind 
115  of  the  effect  of  double  windows.  » 

So  little  room  is  left  for  displaying  the.  merits  of  this  poem, 
tliat  wc  shall  say  no  more  of  its  faults  ;  but  immediately  pro¬ 
ceed  to  abstract  a  few  passages,  which  are  highly  creditable 
to  the  author's  talents.  In  the  following  lines  she  alludes,  as 
Mr.  Montgomery  had  done,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Cba- 
fibs  and  the  purchase  of  negroes  to  supply  their  place. 

‘  On  the  same  sod,  where  (Rapine’s  helpless  preyi) 

The  plumed  Indian  pin’d  his  life  away. 

Enslaved,  degi^ded,  doom’d  to  .vile  em|Moy, 

Deploring  still  the  rifled  hive  of  joy. 

There  the  poor  negro,  shackled  with  the  chain. 

Rears,  by  his  sweltering  toil,  the  nectared  cane  ; 

And,  wretched  exile  from  his  brighter  skies, 

I  Breathes  o’er  the  native’s  grave  complaining  sighs. 

Unconscious  on  what  dust  he  treads,  nor  knows 
Whose  place  he  takes,  whose  heritage  of  woes.’  p.  111. 

,  The  escape  of  a;  negro,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
i>Jttle  by  a  hostile  tribe,  is  related  with  considerable  spirit  and 
**11  in  a  passage,  which,  long  as  it  is,  we  think  ourselves 
^*iQd  injustice  to  the  author  to  transcribe. 
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*  In  silent  grief  he  bears  the  galling  chain, .  '  . 

HLs  sighs  unpitiedf  and  unsooth’d  his  pain.  .  - 
Yet  even  he  still  breathes  the  secret  prayer,' 

Hope  leaves  him  not — he  still  resists  despair. 

Though  distant  far  his  native  village  lies, 

No  ocean  rolls  between,  or  tempests  rile  ;  * 
v\nd  oft  his  soul  revolves  the  bold  design, 

(Whilst  fancy  measures  back  the  devious. line,) 

Far  through  the  woods  his  chartless  path  to  trace, 
And  press  through  j)eril  to  his  home’s  embrace ;  . 
Hope  leaves  him  not,  and  in  his  midnight  dream  * 
Again  he  tastes  of  that  delicious  stream, 

Which  through  his  native  vale  translucent  flows ; 
Again  his  own  coeval  palm  he  knows ; 

Through  the  rude  hamlet’s  mist  of  smoke  ascends. 
And  breathes  (how  lightly!)  in  the  clime  of  friends. 
And  is  he  blest  ?  he  doubts — in  griev’d  amaze 
His  eyes  unclose— Ah, — hot  on  friends  to  gaze. 
From  earth  he  springs  with. wild  convulsive  start — 
But  still  the  dream  of  bliss  inflames  his  heart ; 

In  strength  sublime  he  lifts  the  fettered  arm. 

And  sunders  bondage  from  his  manly  form— 

And  is  he  free?  witli  swiftly  silent  tread 
Soft  as  a  shadow,  glides  he  from  the  shed  : 

’Tis  hope — ’tis  fear — no  bounds  his  course  restrain. 
Strong  as  a  torrent  rolling  o’er  the  plain — 

He  chafes  the  flood — he  climbs  the  mountain  steep,— 
Nor  trembles  o’er  the  dim  abyss  to  leap — 

With  dauntless  step  disturbs  the  serpent’s  brood, 

And,  spurning  caution,  plucks  the  berried. food  ; 

But  when  night’s  shadow  o’er  tlie  forest  falls. 

And  every  breath  the  lonely  man  appals. 

From  the  bruis’d  reed  he  draws  the  latent  fire. 

And  forms  of  grassy  heaps  the  blazing  pyre. 

The  sudden  splendour  flashes  through  the  glen, 

The  startled  lion  seeks  his  gloomy  den  ; 

The  keen-eyed  tiger,  scouring  for  his  prey. 

Turns  from  the  lucid  light  in  fierce  dismay  ; 

Whilst  shrieks  of  death  approacli  the  wanderer’s. car. 
Who  keeps  with  drow'sy  lia  the  watch  of  fear,  / 

And  still  sits  cow’ring  o’er  the  ruddy  blaze. 

Till  pale  it  fades  beneath  the  morning's  rays  ; 

But  when,  at  length,  eoch  toil,  each  danger  past, 

He  faintly  views  his  native  hills  at  last,  ^ 

Though  drooping  now,  and  sickening  with  decay. 
His  eyes  wax  dim,  his  being  melts  away ; 

Yet,  yet,  he  urges  on  bis  faltering  feet, 

His  spirit  guides  him  to  his  wonted  seat ;  • 

The  stream,  the  tree,  in  vision  Imag’d,  late. 

He  now  beholds,  his  father’s  open  gate— 
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Lifts  to  the  humble  roof  his  closing  eyes, 

Drops  on  the  tiueshold,  -gazes,  whispers,  dies.«>- 
Enough  for  him  with  kindred  clay  to  rest 
On  tlie  same  bed  his  foot  in  childhood  prest ; 

Mid  living  friends,  still  cherislicd,  to  consume, 

His  former  home,  the  guardian  of  his  tomb.’  pp.  115—117. 

The  narrative  of  Mansong,  and  his  mother  Nealie,  is  ra¬ 
ther  too  much  expanded,  but  is  far  from  being  destitute  of 
merit.  It  is  possible  wc  should, have  found  more  cause  for  ad¬ 
miration  in  tliis  poem,  if  we  had  found  less  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  it:  and  yet  we  persuade  ourselves,,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  passage,  notwithstanding  its  few  faults,  is  the  best 
that  could  be  selected  to  close  our  quotations.  Even  in  this, 
however,  we  should  meet  with  a  mystery  altogether  inexplica¬ 
ble  and  confounding,  if  denied  the  liberty  of  conjectural 
t'memlation,  and  forbidden  to  read,  in  the  second  line,  cn- 
folded  and  enclosed.  This,  as  well  as  some  other  obscurities 
and  blemishes,  should  be  charged,  perhaps,  upon  the  printer, 
notwithstanding  the  general  correctness  and  elegance  of  the 
typography. 

*  Each  nation  in  its  shell  has  once  repos’d. 

Its  wings  unfolded,  and  its  form  unclos'd ; 

Each  country  known,  the  feeble  and  the  strong, 

The  magic  spell  of  superstition’s  song,  . 

Mid  reason’s  twilight  sounded  in  her  ear, . 

Which  dup’d  the  wise  and  heroes  taught  to  fear 
Wild  was  thy  aspect  then,  immortal  Thame, 

When  Roman  chiefs,  the  mighty  heirs  of  fame. 

Plung’d  in  thy  rippling  flood  the  pond’rous  oar, 

.  And  o’er  thy  waves  the  lofty  eagles  bore. 

Now  different  forms  are  thine  ;  with  swelling  pride 
Behold  yon  gallant  bark  serenely  glide ; 

Prone  from  her  mast  she  drops  the  flaunting 'sail,  ‘ 

And  steals  with  graceful  skill'  the  flitting  gales  \ 

Blest  be  her  course,  no  idol  guards  her  prow. 

No  wat’ry  god  receives  the  tim’rous  vow. 

No  victim  bleeds  the  hostile  winds  to  tame. 

No  omens  Issue  from  the  crackling  flame, 

No  augur  now  pursues  with  anxious  eye 
The  bird,  all  reckless  of  his  boding  sigh. 

At  careleu  ease  the  helmsman  sits' reclined. 

Auspicious  hope  the  regent  of  his  mind  ; 

Rude  though  he  be,  ‘and  void  of  letter’d  lore,  ' 

He  dares  the  azure  -  page  of  heav’n  explore. 

And,  leaning  on  his  cOiiipass,  boldly  sweep 
Through,  nature’s  wide  inhospitable  deep.’  p.  132,  ISS. 

The  use  of  this  publication,  we  hope,  will  not  be  confiiied 
to  the  transient  gratification  of  a  literary  taste,  or  a  passion  lot 
VoL.  VI.  L  1 
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gorgeous  embellishments  ;  nor  to  the  elevation  of  two  poets 
a  little  higher  in  the  public  esteem,  and  the  inscription  of  a 
new  name  in  a  respectable  situation  on  the  catalogue  of  female 
authors.  The  solemn  truths,  here  invested  vvith  so  many 
ornaments,  may  captivate  the  heart  of  some  fastidious  reader, 
who  would  have  turned  away  in  disgust  from  coarser  and 
less  attractive  instructions.  And  if  no  other  immediate  effect 
is  produced,  there  is  yet  an  advantage  in  recalling  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention  to  the  History  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  a  Histor}’, 
which  flings  confusion  into  the  faces  of  those  who  would 
deify  our  fallen  nature,  which  awakens  the  most  generous 
feelings,  and  cherishes  the  purest  sensibility,  invigorates  tlie 
love  of  freedom,  inspires  reverence  for  active  and  perseveriii|' 
philanthropy,  points  out  the  public  benefactor  as  the  wor¬ 
thiest  object  of  imitation,  and  pays  homage  to  Christianity 
as  the  great  agent  of  hitman  happiness. 

Art.  XI.  A  Descrifuion  of  the  Feroe  I  elands;  containing  an  Account  of 
their  Situation,  Climate  and  Productions ;  together  with  [an  Account 
of]  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  their  Trade,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Landt.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  and  other  Engravings. 
Translated  from  the  Danish.^  8vo.  pp.  426.  Price  12s.  bds.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  1810. 

is  rather  a  dull  book,  on  a  subject  in  itself  not  vm 
enlivening.  The  causes  that  render  geography  an  in¬ 
teresting  study  are  various.  Some  countries  delight  us  by 
the  vestiges  they  exhibit  of -former  times,  and  by  the  asso¬ 
ciations  they  call  up  of  illustrious  men  or  celebrated  events ; 
others  derive  importance  from  their  political  relations;  others 
please,  again,  by  the  variety  of  their  productions,  or  tlie 
beauty  or  magnificence  of  tneir  scenery;  and  others  afford 
scope  for  useful  reflection,  in  the  distinguisliiug  peculiarities 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  them..  But  in .  none  of  these 
respects  are  .the  islands  of  Feroe  remarkable.  A  group  of 
barren  rocks  rising  but  of  the  sea,  their  aspect  is  that  of 
unvaried  wildness,  while  from  the  remoteness  of  their  situa- 
tion  they  are  far  too  inconsiderable  to  excite  the  jealoussy; 
or  ambition  of  contending  powers.  The  inhabitants  differj 
but  little  from  the  Danes  to  whom  they  are  tributary :  tbeir| 
greatest  hero  is  Magnus  Heynes^n,  and  their  most  splendiJ- 
atchievements  are  confined  to  the  skirmishes  of  freebootersj 
Still,  as  it  is  desirable  to  possess*  authentic  information  otj 
every  portion  of  the  globe,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed^ 
undervalue  Mr.  Landt’s  performance.  Though  not  ilisti”' 

•  guished  by  any  great  depth  of  reseaixh  or  enlargement 
comprehoiision,  it  is  manifestly  a  work  of  considerable  caf‘i 
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and  the  result  in  a  great  me;isure  of  personal  observation; 
though  not  lively,  therefore,  it  is  solid;  and  conveys  a  gootl 
(leal  of  pertinent  intelligence,  though  its  besetting  fault  is 
prolixity.  Our  author  has  thus  introduced  himself  to  the 
notice  of  his  readers. 


‘  During  .a  residence  of  seven  years  in  these  islands,  where  I  offi. 
ciated  as  a  clergyman,  1  employed  such  time  as  1  could  spare  from  my 
public  duty  in  collecting  every  thing  I  found  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  in  order  that  I  might  discitarge  a  promise 
made  to  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  at  Copenhagen.  With  the 
same  view  I  occasionally  visited  the  different  islands,  to  rhake  myself 
acquainted  with  their  local  situation,  as  well  as  with  their  physical  and 
economical  condition;  and  in  tire  course  of  my  excursions  1  seldom, 
failed,  at  each  place  which  1  examined,  to  write  down  siiort  notices  of 
what  I  observed,  and  of  every  thing  remarkable  that  occurred  to  me ; 
though  without  any  intention,  at  that  time,  of  communicating  the  result 
of  my  labours  to  the  public. 

‘  On  my  return  to  Copenhagen,  in  the  year  1798,  finding  that  several 
of  my  friends  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  more  correct  account  of  tJjese 
remote  islands,  I  resolved  to  embrace  the  opportunity  which  my  leisure 
then  afforded  me  of  gratifying  their  wishes  ;  .and  began  the  following 
attempt  towards  a  description  of  them.  But,  though  the  memoranda  I 
had  made  supplied  me  with  valuable  materials,  I  found  that  in  many  par« 
ticulars  they  were  far  from  being  complete ;  and  I  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  such  printed  works  and  manuscripts 
as  1  was  able  to  procure.  Tlicse  I  employed  wherever  I  found  them 
riited  to  my  purpose ;  but  I  can  safely  assert  that  I  never  copied  any 
circumstance  as  authentic  without  having  previously  convinced  •  myself  of 
its  truth  by  every  means  in  my  power.’  pp.  iv— v. 


The  book  is  tlivided  into  four  chapters  which  are  taken  np 
with  as  many  sorts  of  ‘  descriptions’ — geographical,  physical, 
economical,  and  political.  We  can  not  profess  ourselves  vio¬ 
lently  delighted  with  this  arrangement.  Tl^  substance  of 
order  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  appearance,-  for  the  suhordi-' 
nate  divisions  have  but  a  very  loose  connection  with  the 
general  titles  under  which  they  are  ranged.  Thus,  though  in 
u  chapter  of  ‘  geographical  description’  we  naturally  enough 
expect  to  find  the  ‘  situation  and  extent’  of  a  country,  yet  it 
is  a  novelty  to  be  told  in  this  connection,  that — ‘  a  parsonage 
house  contains  in  general  a  parlour,  a  kitchen,  one  or  two 
small  bed  chambers,  and  an  apartinent  for  the  servants;’  or  that 
‘a church  has  room  on  each  side  for  eight  or  ten  benches  on  • 
oaich  of  which  four  or  five  persons  can  sit.’  And  though  a 
‘political  description  of  Feroe’  may  include  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  ‘  revenue  and  population,’  by  what  law  of  association 


tan  it  be  made’  to  comprehend  the  inseparable  subjects  of 
‘language’  and  ‘  diseases?’  There  is  also  little  less  ifreguk- 
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rity  in  the  collocation  of  tlie  sections.  '  Coal  mines’  arc 
sncceedetl  by  ‘  pilots,’  and  the  whale  fishery  is  no  sooiu-r 
over,  than  we  are  summoned,  not  to  the  cutting  up  of  the 
blubber,  but  to  ‘  the  division  of  land.’  Much  latitude,  we 
are  willing  to  allow  may  be  reasonably  claimed  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  particulars  arc  to  be  arranged,  which  do  not  follow  in 
consecutive  series  ; 


.  Sed  non  ut  placidis  cocant  immltia  ;  non  ut 
Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Much  of  this  confusioif  woidd  have  been  avoided,  liad  there 
been  more  chapters  and  fewer  sections.  Classifications  of 
greater  importance  than  the  description  of  Feroe,  have  been 
ruined  by  an  alfectation  of  simplicity.  Without  staying  any 
longor,  however,  to  (juarrel  with  the  manner,  we  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  present  our  readers  with  the  substance  of  this  per¬ 
formance. 


The  etymology  of  the  word  Feroe  or  Faroe,  Mr.  I.andt 
observes,  is  disputed ;  some  deriving  it  from  Jaar  a  sheep, 
others  from  fier  feathers,  and  others  with  more  probability 
fvom.  feer  or  Jia’vn  far  distant.  These  islands,  situated  in  the 
North  Sea  between  the  latitude  of  Gl®  15*  and  G2o  2i',  and 
occupying  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south  67  miles,  and 
from  ea.st  to  west  45,  are  distant  about  ‘.iSO  English  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Norway  on  the  eastern  side,  and  200  miles 
frouj  the  Shetland  isles  towards  the  south  west.  They  are 
•  twenty-two  (llusching  says  twenty-five)  in  number,  and  seven¬ 
teen  of  them  are  inhabited.  They  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  steep  rocks  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  soil,  in  some 
places  not  more  than  eight  inches  deep,  and  in  the  narrow 
vallies  (for  the  hills  generally  lie  contiguous  to  each  other) 
where  the  land  is  arable,  never  exceeding  four  feet.  'I'he 
rocks  usually  decline  by  terraces,  except  towards  the  sea, 
where  they  are  mostly  perpendicular,  and  from  two  to  three 
liundred  fathoms  in  height.  How  they  have  attained  their 
present  elevation,  is  a  tpiestion  Mr.  L.  does  not  aflcct  to 
decide. 


The  streams  are  numerous,  but  of  course  inconsiderable; 
the  islands  abound  in  springs  both  warm  and  cold;  but  oiir 
author  explodes  die  fables  of  Debes  with  respect  to  the  ‘  tide’ 
wells,  of  which  the  casual  risings  and  depre.ssions,  he  justly 
contends,  have  no  connection  whatever  with-  the  regular  flux 
and  refiux  of  the  sea.  The/  following  ciremustanee  he  re¬ 
lates,  to  account  fur  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  ccruua 
pond. 

‘  Having  walked  one  day  about  a  hundred  paces  to  die-  south-weit  ct 
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ihe  church  of  Kirketal.on  the  bank  of  an  eminence  hanging  over  the  sea 
called  Kliverne ;  and  being  then  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  higher 
tlian  the  level  of  the  water,  but  in  such  a  position  that  I  could  not  sec 
the  bottom  of  the  rock,  where  it  was  washed  by  the  waves,  I  was 
clambering  about  in  search  of  different  kinds  of  moss,  when  I  observed 
a  small  hole  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  diameter  was  about 
eight  inches  ;  but  internally  it  became  somewhat  enlarged.  Lying  down 
to  examine  the  mosses  growing  in  the  inside  of  this  hole,  1  heard  a  hol¬ 
low  murmuring  noise  proceed  from  it,  and  observed  a  vapour  arising  from 
tlie  mouth  of  it.  While  I  sat  lost  in  conjecture  respecting  this  phenome¬ 
non,  a  repetition  of  the  murmuring  noise,  and  the  ascent  of  the  vapour 
or  steam,  excited  my  curiosity  to  learn  the  cause  of  it ;  but  observing 
that  the  vapour  was  of  a  saline  quality,  my  attention  was  naturally  di¬ 
rected  to  the  restless  ocean,  which  was  then  dashing  its  waves  against 
the  bottom  of  the  rock.  1  then  observed,  that  when  a  very  hcavj^  wave 
was  thrown  against  the  rock,  I  heard  the  before  mentioned  •  noise,  and 
perceived  the  vapour  to  arise  from  the  cavity.  I  have  related  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  as  it  may  serve  to  confirm  the  truth  of  my  conjecture  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  disappearance  of  the  pond  in  Vaagoe.^  p.  52. 

The  seventeen  inhabited  islands  are  parcelled  ont  into 
six  parishes.  The  names  of  the  islands  are  Fugloe,  Sivinoe, 
Vidcroe,  Bordoe,  Konoc,  Kalsoe,  Osteroe,  Stromoe,  Kolter, 
Hesloe,  Nolsoe,  Vaagoe,  Myggeiurs,  Sandoe,  Skuoe,  the 
qreatcr  Dimon,  and  Siuleroe.  Of  each  of  these  our  author 
lias  given  a  minute  and  rather  tedious  ‘  topograpliical  descrip¬ 
tion.’  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  single  extract* 

*  Thorshavn,  the  capital  of  Stromoe,  is  situated  on  a  small  tongue  of 
land,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island.  It  is  the  scat  of  governmen: 

well  as  the  staple  of  trade,  and  the  residence  of  the  principal  civ  I 
officers,  such  as  the  commandant,  chief  justice,  surgeon,  &c.  There 
is  here  a  Latin  School,  and  a  neat  wooden  church  covered  with  slate. 
The  town  is  defended  from  privateers  by  a  fort,  constructed  on  a  project¬ 
ing  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  which  was  strengthened  and  re¬ 
paired  in  the  lime  of  the  American  war.  The  town  contains  about  a 
hundred  houses,  all  built  with  wood  ;  but  some  of  the  sti'cets  are  so  nar¬ 
row  that,  in  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the  ground,  or  of  upright 
masses  of  rock,  which  rise  in  them  to  a  considerable  height,  no  more 
than  one  person  can  pass  through  them  at  a  time.  There  are  here  two 
smiths,  two  carpenters,  one  joiner,  and  three  or  four  coopers.  The 
^hole  inhabitants,  including  a  garrison  of  thirty-six  men,  form  about  a 
hundred  families,  one  half  of  whom  are  fishermen,  servants,  and  paupers, 
frederiksvaag,  on  the  west  side  of  Thorshavn,  was  formerly  a  staple  for 
Danish  East  and  West  Indian  goods,  and  a  considerable  trade  was  car-' 
ned  on  here  with  Scotland,  particularly  during  the  time  of  the  American 
w'hich  was  very  profitable  to  the  individuals  engaged  in  it ;  blit  atpre- 
this  pretty  little  town  is  entirely  deserted.’  p.  52. 

Many  of  the  rocks  bear  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to 
figures  or  works  of  human  contrivance.  One  of  them, 
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we  are  told,  a  mass  of  rock  about  70  feet  High,  when  sent 
from  the  sea,  has  the  appearance  of  ship  innler  full  sail; 
while  nn'the  land  side  it  ‘  pretty  much  reseinhlcs  the  statue  of 
a  monk,  the  ner-k  of  which  is  fonmul  of  a  hard  red  clay, 
and  the  head  and  body  of  a  blackish  grey  kind  of  stone, 
somewhat  like  irregtilar  basaltes.’  Such  analogies,  however, 


we  are;  disposed  to  receive  with  caution.  What  appears  to 
one  ‘  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  camel,’  may  t(t  another  ‘  look 
black  like  a  wcazle’,  and  to  a  third  seem  ‘  very  like  a  whale.’ 
He  that  goi^s  in  quest  of  similiuides  among  the  rocks  and  the 
clouds,  will  do  'well  to  carry  with  him  a  little  of  the  com¬ 


plaisance  of  Poionins. 

The  glebe  lands  of  Feroe  belong  to  the  king,  and  are  beno- 
ficed  to  the  clergy.  The, islands  (but  we  must  here  beg  the 
reader  to  rcmar’i,.  that  \vc  are  not  acconntahle  for  Mr.  Landt’s 


transitions)  abeun'd  in  coal  mines  though  they  are  not  worked. 
The  harbours  are  luunerons  and  the  navigation  not  difficult; 
for  ‘  the  whole  sliore  is  bold,  and  nothing  to  be  feared  hut 
wh.at  is  visible.’ 


'  \V'’e  come  now  to  tlie  ‘  physical  description’  of  Feroe, 
which  we' 'presume  to  be  a  more  elegant  phrase  for  natural 
history.  I’lie  ‘  currents,’  upon  which  our  author  has  wisely 
chosen  to  launch  his  ‘description,’  are  rapid  and  strong; 
occasioned  mainly  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  as 
tlie  inhabitants  are  able  to  calculate  high  and  low  water  pretty 
accurately  by  the  new  and  full  moon,  but  subject  to  consi¬ 
derable  variations  from  the  winds  and  other  accidental  causes. 


The  ‘  whirlpools,’  in  Mr.  Laudt’s  opinion,  are  not  so  foriiii- 
dahle  as  Debes  and  other  writer;  have  thought  proper  to 
represent.  Instead  of  sta\ing  to  particularize  these  currents 
and  whirlpools,  we  shall  present  onr  readers  witii.the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  which  occur  at  the  conclusion  of  this  section. 


‘  When  stormy  or  bad  wcadier  prevails  at  sea,  and  the  wind  blows  in 
shore,  but  particularly- when  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  flood,  or  west 
fall,  a  violent  surf  is  in  general  produced,  and  billows  of  a  tremendous 
size  are  dashed  agairst  the  coast  with  prodigious  force.  Those  parts  of 
the  coast  which  lit  open  towards  the  sea  are  the  most  exposed  to  this 
violence  ;  and  in  tliose  Ixiys  which  have  a  sandy  bottom,  the  sand  be* 
conies  accumulated  an<l  makes  the  waves  to  rise  to  an  astonishing  height. 
Where  the  waves  meet  with  opposition  from  projecting  rocks,  the  w'atcr 
thrown  up  into  the  air  falls  down  with  a  rattling  noise  ;  and  a  person  may 
atand  safely  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  or  at  a  small  distance  from  it,  ami 
be  a  quiet  spectator  of  this  singular  phenomenon.  On  such  occasions 
the  water  is  projected,  as  I  have  been  assured,  to  the  height  of  from  sixty 
to  a  hundre<l  and  eighty  feet ;  and  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  throe 
hundred  and  si.xty.  Sometimes  tlte  waves  are  dashed  into-the  apertures 
and  cavities  between  the  projections  of  the  rock,  and  produce  a  niost 
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frightful  noise,  which  seems  to  make  the  rock  tremble  from  its  foundation. 
These  effects  are  different  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place ;  but  near 
Quivig,  in  Stromoe,  they  are  almost  all  united,  so  that  during  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  season  of  the  year,  and  particularly  in  the  night  time,  the  noise 
occasioned  by  them  is  like  continued  thunder,  or  a  long  and  beary  can¬ 
nonade.’  ' 

<  When  a  calm  takes  place  after  stormy  weather,  the  sea,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  agitation  in  which  it  has  been  thrown,  may  continue  some 
days  restless  and  covered  with  foaming  surges,  which  the  inhabitants  ol 
Feroe  call  siauarihka;  and  the  sea  when  in  that  nate,  however  fine  the 
weather,  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  But  the  surface  of  the  sea,  even  in' 
a  perfect  calm,  may  sometimes  be  very  smooth  and  have  an  undulating 
motion,  to  which  the  inlanders  give  the  name  of  alda.  This  motion  is 
much  like  a  perpendicular  vibration,  for  the  billows  rise  to  a  considerable 
height  and  then  fall  quietly  back  again,  without  the  least  violence  or  noise. 
It  IS  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  boat  to  be  rowed,  or  to  sail  through  these 
swelling  surges,  for  they  communicate  to  the  vessel  a  motion  similar  to 
that  which  one  experiences  in  a  swing.* 

‘  Much  less  agreeable,  and  far  more  dangerous  to  navigators,  is  the  sea 
when,  according  to  the  Feroese  expression,  it  is  said  to  glaer^  or  to  be  rilled 
with  glover.  This  state  is  occasioned  by  the  collision  of  the  winds, 
which  lash  the  surface  of  the  water  like  a  hurricane,  and  swe^ingdt,  as 
it  were,  with  great  violence  towards  and  along  the  sounds,  forces  it  up 
into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  a  mist.  I  know  nothing  to  which 
this  phenomenon  can  be  so  justly  compared  as  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  in 
the  streets  of  Copenhagen,  or  on  the  high  roads  during  windy  weather, 
from  which  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  a  momentary  inconvenience.  But 
the  Inhabitauts  of  Feroe,’  if  at  sea,  must  be  very  much  on  their  guard 
when  the  glover  takes  place  ;  the  sails  must  speedily  be  taken  in,  and 
those  in  the  boat  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  row  beyond  the  space  which 
this  kind  of  mist  seems  to  occupy  ;  but  if  this  be  not  possible,  to  keep 
the  boat  in  the  same  direction  as  the  glover ;  for  if  the  glover  comes 
across  the  boat  it  may  soon  be  overset.*  pp.  117—121. 

The  ‘  climate’  of  Feroe,  Mr.  Laiidt  thinks,  has  been  much 
calumniated.  It  is  indeed  foggy;  but  the  fogs  are  not  un¬ 
healthy,  and  at  all  events  do  not  ‘  smell’  so  bad  as  in  Den¬ 
mark.  The  cold  also  is  less  severe  than  in  that  country. 
Neither  is  it  true  that  the  inhabitauts  of  the  Feroe  islands 
become  uniformly  indisposed  when  the  fogs  clear  up;  that 
they  are  so  sometimes,  is  owing  to  the  cold  piercing  winds  by 
which  these  fogs  are  usually  succeeded.  It  would  be  great 
injustice  to  omit  our  author’s  animated  account  of  the  winds. 

‘  The  winds  act  a  distinguished  part  among  the  mountains  of  Feroe, 
and  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  whispering  gales  and  cooling 
iephyrs  which. are  so  much  celebrated  by  the  poets.  They  descend  from 
hills  to  the  sea  shore  ;  raise  clouds  of  sand  into  the  air,  and  convey 
j*  to  a  distance  along  the  bays  and  creeks.  Sometimes  they  sweep  away 
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large  stones  lying  on  the  hills,  and  roll  them  before  them  like  a  ball^,  or 
tear  out  huge  masses  of  the  projecting  rocks,  which  then  fall  down, 
emitting  flames  and  smokef . On  these  occasions  they  shave  off  the  turf 
from  the.sides*  of  the  hills,  roll  it  together  like  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  pre. 
cipitate  it  into  the  valleys.  The  hurricanes  in  Feroe  inspire  travellers 
with  the  utmost  terror ;  when  their  approach  is  announced  by  their  bel. 
lowing  noise  among  the  hills,  if  on  Horseback,  they  must  immediately 
dismount,  and  if  on  foot,  they  must  fall  flat  on  the  earth,  to  avoid  being 
thrown  down  or  dashed  to  pieces.  These  winds  often  make  the  houses 
of  the.,  natives  shake;  and  it  is.  very  remarkable  ‘  that  before  a  hurricane, 
the  pressure  of  the  air  causes  a  cracking  and  crashing  in  . the  house,  as  if  it 
would  tumble  down ;  but  when  the  wind  really  takes  place,  it  has  already 
exhausted  its  strength,  so  that  the  building  remains  firm  and  secure, 
oometimes,  however,  the  wind  rises  with  increased  violence,  and  in  that 
case  it  often  forces  the  house  from  its  position,  tears  off  the  roof,  shatters 
the  window  frames,  and  entering .  below  the  bottom  of  it,  forces  up  the 
flooring,  and  agitates  in  a  violent  manner  the  stool  on  which  one  sits,  or 
the  bed  in  which  one  is  lying.  Such  are  the  hurricanes  which  prevail  in 
Feroe  in  the  autumn  and  spring/  pp.  126,  127. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  stratum,  of  vegetable 
mould  is  thin.  It  may,  however,  with  due  preparation  be 
rendered  productive.'  ‘The  hills  consist  in  general  of  trap 
here  and  there  intermixed  with  basaltes.’  Our  author’s  enu¬ 
meration  of  earths  and  stones  is  pretty  copious,  though  not, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  complete.  The  enumeration  of 
plants  and  animals  is  still  more  copious;  but  as  this  j)art  of 
tlie  work  is  not  very  interesting  except  to  the  professed  natu¬ 
ralist,  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  pass  it  at  a  gallop. 

‘  One  event,  however,  we  must  stay  to  commemorate.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  17^7  and  the  beginning  of  1798,  a  dread¬ 
ful  mortality — ‘  a  kind  of  plague,*  indeed,  ‘  prevailed 
among  the  eats  of  Feroe,  some  of  which  died  suddenly  and 
others  after  a  week’s  illness.’  What  a  noble  subject  for  some 
future  Feroese  poet,  ambitious  of  outgoing  the  ‘  hmc  ratio 
c]uondam  morborum’,  and  the  ‘  hie  quondam  morbo  cicli!’ 
VV^hat  a  scope  for  climax,  through  all  the  successive  stages  of 
expiration  and  revival  till  the  ninth  and  fatal  deliquium ! 
And  then,  too,  we  have  circumstances.  ^  The  islands  of 
Feroe  are  much  infested  by  rats,’  which  of  course  would 

<  *  This  was  the  case  with  an  uncommonly  large  stone  lying  on  one  of 
the  hills  in  Suomoc,  over  which  the  road  passes  from  Segnaboe  to  Tkor- 
shavn. 

*  t  The  author  says,  that  this  frequently  happens  on  thewest  side  of  the 
hill  called  Shalling.  It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  sparks  elicited  by  the 
coiluion  of  the  falling  mass  against  the  rocks  may  set  fire  to  some  sul¬ 
phureous  or  other  inflammable  matter,  which  it  meets  ‘with  in  its  course, 
^nd  thus  produce  fire  and  smoke,  T, 
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make  the  fate  of  their  mortal  foes  an  object  of  particular 
folicitude.  ‘  Some,  of  the' itihahitants,’  .it  appears,  tried, 
tliotigh  alas !  ‘  without  elfect,’  to  cure  them  ‘  hy  tyinj?  a 
rope  round  their  bodies  and  plunging  them  several  times  into 
the  sea;’  but  we  are  most  interested  in  the  successful  lui- 
manity  of  a. tender  hearted  female  at  Thorshavn,  who  cured 
two  of  hers  ‘  by,  giving  them  emetics.’  But  why  .do  we. 
talk  of  the  poets  of  Feroe  ?  W'e  have  domestic  and  familiar 
poets  of  our  own,  in  whose  hands  this  pathetic'  inendent 
would  ‘  soften  rocks  and  bend  the  knotted  oak’. 

The  third  chapter  is  intitled  an  ‘  economic.al  description 
of  the  islands  of  Feroe.’  Of  this,  the  first  topic  is  agricul¬ 
ture.  ‘  •  .. 

•  J 

*  The  causes  which  prevent  agriculture  from  being  brought  to  a  greater 
stale  of  improvement  in  Feroe,  are  partly,  the  climate,'  and  shortness  of 
the  surnnier,  which  permit  barley  alone  to  come  to  maturity ;  and  partly 
the  steep  and  uneven  situation  of  -  the  land,  which  render  the  conveyance 
'  of  manure  to  the  fields  difficult,  and  make  it  impossible  in  most  places  to 
use  a  plough  or  a  htirrow.  The  spring  fishery  also  takes  place  exactly  at 
the  time  most  proper  for  cultivating  the  earth'.  The  whole  agricultural 
process,  in  regard  to  weeding,  reaping,  threshing,  drying,  and  cleaning 
the  corn,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  the  necessary  implements,  pro¬ 
per  instruction,  and  sufficient  house-room,  connected  with  so'  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  the  people  in  general  are  so  indolent,  that  the  quantity  of 
grain  they  obtain  is  hardly  worth  the  labour  and  expense  ;  so  that  in  most 
places  the  land  is  cultivated,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  corn,  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  straw  for  thatching  their  bouses,  and  to  increase  their  crop  of  grass 
tire  year  following.*  pp.  27+,  275.  ~  •  , 

The  proportion  between  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land 
is  estimated  by  captain  Born  to  be  as  1  to  60.  Ploughs  are 
not  used  in  Feroe,  partly  from  the  steepness  of  the  ground, 
and  partly  from  the  prejudice  of  the  natives  against-  innova¬ 
tion.  The  islands  are  at  present  destitute  of  wood,  althnngli 
there  is  reason  to  .suppose  that  at  .sonic  former  period  they 
vyere  less  barren  :  for  hot  only  are  veins  and  fibres  plainly 
perceptible  in  the  coals  of  Suderoe,  but  the  inhabitants, 

‘  wliile  digging  tor  peat,  frequently  discover  trunks  .of  the 
juniper  tree  which  are  neither  black  nor  rotten,  but  still  plia-. 
hie,  and.  of  an.  ash  grey  colour.-’  The  climate,  therefore,. 
Mr.  Landt- concludes,  must  have  undergone  some  alteration, 
especially  as  all  bis  attempts- at  planting  proved,  eitiier  from 
Cold  or  snow,  unsuccessful. 

The  cows  and  horses  are  both  small.  The  former^  it  seems, 
sees  ometimes  subject  to  *  loss  ofappetite,’  and  ‘  sometimes  tro  . 
Med  with  dysentery.’  ‘.When  a  cow,  is  to  be  slaughtered,  the 
person  vvlio  perforins  the  part  of  a  butcher,  pricks  it  cautiously. 
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but  speedily,  in  that -part  of  the  spine  which  corresponds  to  the 
neck.’  The  horses  are  much  neglected,  for  the  natives  sel¬ 
dom  think  of  them  hut  when  they  want  to  use  them.’  As  a 
curiosity  we  are  informed,  that  they  *  sometimes  become 
broken  winded:*  while  at  other  times,  it  appears,  they  arc 
‘  indisposed’  from  dieting  on  rank  grass.  The  principal  riches 
of  the  islanders  consist  in  sheep,  ‘  tlieir  temporal  happiness  or 
misery  depending  on  the  success  which  attends  thdr  flocks.’ 
A,  single  peasant  will  sometimes  have  two  or  three  huiulreil. 
They  are  sheare^l  only  once  a  year,  in  June  ;  and  to  obtain  as 
much  of  the  fleece  as  possible,  the  owners  are  accustomed  to 
cut  off  such  of  the  wool  as  has  not  become  loose  with  a  knife, 
or  to  pluck  it  up  violently  by  the  roots.  Our  author  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  a  stop  to  ‘this  barbarous  practice,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  wool  shears ;  but  so  great  is  the  force  of  prejudice 
and  habit,  that  although  the  natives  are  ‘  in  other  respects 
tenderhearted  and  compassionate,’  he  could  not  procure  the 
new  implement  to  be  employed.  From  the  constant  exposure 
of  the  sheep,  during  winter,  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  the  wool  is  coarse  and  strong. 

The  coast  abounds  with  sea-fowl,  and  in  pursuit  of  these 
birds,  which  are  an  important  source  of  their  subsistence,  tlie 
islanders  encounter  great  dangers. 

■  ‘  It  is  really  astonishing  to  see  to  what  heights  the  fowlers  will  proceed, 
and  to  what  dangers  they  expose  themselves  in  this  occupation.  Oa  these 
Occasions  two  men  go  out  in  company,  and  both  of  them  make  them¬ 
selves  fast  to  a  rope,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  the  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  fathoms  between  them.  The  first  man  is  assisted  by  the  se¬ 
cond  to  ascend  the  rock,  and  for  this  purpose  the  latter  employs  a  pole 
twenty-four  feet  in  length,  having  at  its  extremity  an  iron  hook,  which  is 
made  fast  in  a  piece  of  board  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  pole  on  which 
climber  sits,  and  when  he  has  got  a  firm  footing,  he  assists  his  companion 
to  get  up  by  means  of  the  rope  fastened  round  both  their  bodies ;  but 
they  both  carry  their  fowling-poles  along  with  them.  In  this  manner  the 
second  assists  the  first  to  clamber  up  by  the  help  of  his  pole,  and 
the.  first  helps  the  other  by  means  of  the  rope  from  one  projection  to 
another ;  but  when  they  have  a  dangerous  place  to  ascend,  before  they 
get  to  parts  frequented  by  the  ,  fowls,  the  first  must  have  a  secure  place 
of  rest,  that  he  may  be  able  to  support  the  other  in  case  he  should 
be  SO  unfortunate  as  to  fall.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
the  one  in  his  fall  pulls  down  the  other,  so  that  they  both  become 
a  sacrifice  to  their  temerity.^ 

‘  When  the  rocks  are  so  high  and  steep  that  it  is  impossible  to  climb 
up  them,  ir  then  becomes  necessary  that  the  fowlers  should  descend 
from  the  top.’ 

‘  Suspended  by  a  rope,  the  fowler  directs  his  course  with  his  fowling 
pole  until  he  reaches  the  projection  where  the  fowls  construct  their 
nests;  here  he  looses  the  rope  from  his  body,  and  makes  it^  fast  to 
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I  stone,  to  prevent  it  from  escaping  him,  and  then  he  goes  round 
catching  the  fowls  with  his  hands,  or  casts  the  net  over. them  in  the 
manner  already  described:  or  he  places  himself  on  some  projecting 
shelf  which  the  fowls  fly  past,  and  it  is  here  that. he  displays  his  dex*^  • 
terity  in  the  use  of  his  fowling-pole  in  what  is  called  fieining^  .When 
the  fowls  come  so  near  the  fowler  that  he  can  reach  them  with  his 
pole,  he  raises  it  toward  them,  and  is  pretty  certain  of  catching  one  in 
his  net,  and  sometimes  two  or  three;  and  in  one  afternoon  a  man 
in  this  manner  will  catch  two,  three,  and  even  four  hundred/  * 

*  Some  rocks  are  cdW^d  shakkur,  that  is,  lesser  rocks,  wWch  rise 
towards  the  high  rocks,  and  arc  either  half  or  entirely  separated  from 
them.  When  the  fowler  in  the  beginning  of  summer  has  been  as¬ 
sisted  to  climb  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  rocks,  he  makes'  fast  the 
noose  of  a  small  rope,  which*  he  carries  with  him,  to  some  sharj) 
)rojeclion,  and  can  then,  without  any  assistance,  descend  by  suffering 
limself  to  glide  down  the  rope.  If*  it  be  necessary  that  the  rock 
should  be  often  visited  in  the  course  -of  the  season,  the  rope  ds  left 
.suspended,  so  that  by  means  of  it  a  mi«n  can  ascend  and  descend  at 
any  time ;  but  the  fowler,  before  he  descends  for  the  last  time, 
places  the  noose  .so.  near  the  extremity  of  the  projection,  ^that  .when 
he  has  got  lo  the  bottom  he  can  by  a  sudden  jerk  disenga^.the  rope 
and  carry  it  witii  hirri ;  but  If  he  is  not  able  to  accomplish  this,  he 
is  bold  enough,  t  otgii  he  does  not  know  but  another  jerk  might 
have  cast  the  repe  loose,  to  ascend  fifty,  sixty,  or  more  feet,  dn  order 
to  place  the  noose  on  the  very  extremity  of  the  projection,  and  then 
to  slip  down  by  it  in  that  dangerous  situation/  pp.  335— Sl-O.  • 

Another  uccupatiou  of  the  Feroese  is  that  of  seal  catcalling. 
The  seals  are  of  two  sorts.  One  kind  {phoca'vitulina)  are 
cither  shot  or  knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs  "as  they  lie 
asleep  on  the  shore:  tlie  other  (phoca  hispida)  take  more 
care  of  themselves,  and  prudently  retire  to  holes  or  caverns 
in  the  rocks  communicating  vvith  the  sea,  where  they  pair  atui 
produce  their  young.  The  curious  mode  of  taking  taeni  here, 
we  must  pass  over.  .  . 

From  seal  catching  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  whale 
fishery. 

‘  The  word  whale  is  an  agreeable  sound  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Feroe  t 
when  a  few  of  them  are  met  on  particular  occasions,  if  any  sub¬ 
ject  of  discourse,  is  introduced,  which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case 
among  them,  the  word .  wWe*  is  no  sooner  mentioned,  than  every  face 
brightens  up  with  joy,  ‘  and  they  all  seem  to  be  'animated  with  a 
desiic  of  talking  on  so  favourite  a‘  subject  ;  but  if  a  messenger  sud- 
^<?nly  arrives  with  intelligence  that  a  shoal  of  whiles  has  bwn  seen 
approaching  the  islands,  it  operates  like  an  electric  shock,  .and  the 
Whole  village  old  and  young  are .  instantly  in  motion. 

‘  These  shoals  are  generally  discovered  by  some  of  the  fishing-boats, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  observed,  a  signal  ,  is  suspended  from  the 
boat’s  mast,  in  order  that  the  other  boats*  may  assemble  to  assist  in 
driving  the  whales  towards  the  land.  When  the  boats  arc  assembled, 
^cy  form  themselves  into  a  semi-circle  around  the  whales,  and  the 
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(ishermen  drive  them  before  them  by  throwing  out  the  stones  which 
are  fixed  to  their  fishing-lines. 

*  When  the  shoal  has  advanced  within  about  two  hundred  fathomi 
of  the  shore,  and  the  wliales  have  turned  their  heads  towards  the 
land,  which  is  the  position  in  which  the  fishermen  wish  them  to  be, 
a  part  of  the  boats,  the  men  in  which  are  provided  with  the  proper 
weapons,  begin  the.  slaughter  by  rowing  into  the  middle  of  the  shoal, 
and  darting  their  lances  into  the  whales  behind  the  tail.  They, 
howeveri  avoid  wounding  those  whales  which  lie  close  to  the  boats, 
because,  if  w'Ounded,  they  might  dash  the  boats  to  pieces,  and  hurt 
the  men  in  them.  The  shoal,  when  many  of  them  are  thus  wounded, 
move  forward  with  prodigious  force,  carrying  widi  them  an  im. 
mense  body  of  water,  and  a  great  many  of  them  run  on  shore,  so 
that  in  consequence  of  the  reflux  of  the  water  they  are  left  on  dry 
land  :  but  the  people  collected  on  the  shore  rush  on  them  in  a  furious 
manner,  and  with  their  sliarp  knives  cut  every  whale  they  meet  with’ 
across  the  neck.  pp.  357.  359, 360. 

The  remainder  of  thi.s  chapter  may  be  despatched  in  small 
compass.  The  trade  of  Feroe  is  inconsiderable.  The  sta^ 

f)le  commodity  is  woo).  The  exports  are  ‘  hose  and  panta- 
oons,  tallow,  fish,  train  oil,  feathers,  skins  and  butter.’  The 
natives  are  obliged  to  import  not  merely  articles  of  luxury 
but  of  necessity,  such  as  corn  and  bread,  which  is  of  barley 
and  made  daily.  In  dress  they  are  primitive  arid  unostenta 
tious.  Their  houses  are  small  and  not  very  convenient. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  a  ‘  politi 
cal  description  of  Feroe,’  is  concise  and  rather  meagre.  The 
islanders,  we  are  told,  are  ‘  in  general  handsome  and  well 
made’,  and  the  women  in  particular  ‘  e.xceeditigly  pretty  aiul 
wtllproportioned' — though  why  this  should  be  detailed  as  an 
article  of  ‘  political’  intelligence,  we  really  have  not  the  plea¬ 
sure  to  comprehend.  In  manners  the  Feroes  are.  *  friendly 
and  affable:’  their  common  form  of  address  is  ‘  thou  blessed,’ 
and  tliey  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss ;  they  are  also  hospitable 
to  strangers,  insomuch  that  there  is  not  a  single  inn  in  the 
whole  jcountry.  ’’I 'hey  are  orderly  in  deportment  and  tempe¬ 
rate  as  to  their  mode  of  living:  fond,  indeed,  of  strong  li* 
quors,  but.  seldom  proceeding  to  intoxication.  With  these 
virtue.*!,  however,  we  are  not  to  suppose  them  free  from  some 
defects.  They  are,  for  instance,  ‘  absurdly  and  obstinately 
attached  to  old  habits,’  though  this  failing,  Mn  Landt  thinks, 
they’  share  in  common  with  ‘  all  islanders.’"  They  are  also, 
notwithstanding  the  ‘  blessing’  of  a ‘contented  disposition,’ 
rather  inclined  to  ‘  envy  j’  and  are  moreover.1  afflicted  with  a 
propensity  to  scandal. 

The  Feroese  words  are  mostly  *  old  Danish  or  rather  Nor- 
wegian,  corrupted. in  the  pronunciation.  Many  of  the  natives 
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sneak  Danish  with  great  propriety,  and  almost  all  undersLaud 
it;  for  *  in  this  language  the  Christian  religion  is  taught  and 
divine  service  performed.’  In  the  whole  country  there  is  not 
a  single  village  school  or  school  master.  Yet  the  natives  are 
far  from  being  ignorant ;  ‘  parents  instruct  their  children, 
themselves,  or  if  unable  to  do  this,  request  some  neighbour- 
iiw  friend  to  undertake  the  task  for  them.*  The  following 
sentence  may  give  some  idea  of  Mr.  Landt’s  talent  at  anti' 
thesis.  ‘  Many  of  them  are  good  chess  players;  but  [what?} 
with  instrumental  music  they  are  entir.dy  unacquainted,  and 
their  dances  are  always  accompanied  with  singing;’  to  which 
we  may  add,  for  the  sake  of  coinpieting  the  connection,  that 
witches  sometimes  think  proper  to  ride  on  the  backs  of  the 
cows’,  and  that  a  young  man  of  Feroe  issues  his  proposal  of 
marriage  ‘  with  a  high  hat  on  his  head  and  a  wooing.staff  in 
his  hand.’  The  wedding  ceremony  is  not  less  curious. 

Tlie  population  of  the  Feroe  islands  Mr.  Landt  is  disposed 
to  fix  on  a  rough  calculation  at  50(K) ;  the  total  of  the  king’s 
revenue,  he  suites,  amounted  in  the  year  1790  to  about  3172- 
rix  dollars.  The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  is  received  in- 
the  produce  of  the  country.  - 

lleligious  establishments.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Landt  is  not 
(Jiiite  so  diffuse  as  we  should  have  expected.  The  people,  he 
observes,  are  in  general  religiously  disposed,  ‘  well  instructed* 
ill  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  many  of  them  ‘  thorough¬ 
ly  ac([uainted  with  the  bible.’  The  taste  for  reading,  too, 
''hich  many  of  them  possess,  *  gives  the  clergyman  an  ex¬ 
cellent  .  opportunity  of  diffusing  general  knowledge  among 
Ills  parishioners.’  The  number  of  clergymen  appears  to  be 
very  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  congregations,  and  tho 
performance  of  divine  service  is  frequently  suspended  for  a 
long  time  in  particular  places,  by  the.  difficulty  of  passing 
ffoin  one  island  to  another. 

‘  In  the  absence  of  the  clergyman  the  congregation  •  assemble  in  th* 
church,  and  hear  the  service  read  by  some  one  ot  themselves,  selected 
Ihr  that  purpose.  The  clergyman  also  makes  choice  of  one  of'  the 
dost  intelligent  and  respectable  of  the  parishioners,  to  instruct  the 
children  in  the  principles  of  religion  during  the  time  he  is  obliged  to  at* 
lend  his  duty  In  other  places.’ p.  417. 

With  this  extract  we  shut  the  book,  just  observing  that' the 
'military  establishment’  of  these  islands  is  composed  of  a  com¬ 
mandant,  four  artillery-men,  and  thirty-three  soldiers,  'who 
are  employed  to  garrison  a  small  fort  at  Thorshavn. '  '  • 

We  have  already  found  fault  with  the  amvngement  of 
Landt’s  performance  ;  and  we  must  here  add,  that  in'cbn* 
*^fl«ence  of  its  violations  in  point  of  order,  it  is  burdened 
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with  a  good!  many  repetitions.  'I’lie  latter  in  our  condensed 
abstract  of  it  we  have,  endeavoured  to  avoid,  .but  from  its 
desultorincss  it  was  impossible  to  escape  without  an  effort 
which  the  book  is  hardly  worth.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
without .  value,  as  our  quotations — ^selected,  we  must  confess, 
with  a  favourable  hand — sufficiently  evince.  Of  the  country 
Mr.  L.  professes  to  describe,  we  have  reason  to  think  his  ac* 
count  is  much  more  full  and  correct  than  that  of  any  former 
writer ;  the  phlegmatic  evenness  of  his-  temper  having  pre- 
served  him  alike  from  panegyric  and  invective,  and  his  can. 
tious  good  sense  having  taught  him  to  reject  the  fabulous 
stories  which  swelled  the  pages  of  his  credulous  predeccssori!. 
A  better  book  might  doubtless  have  been  written.  The  rude 
wildness  of  the  rocks  and  waters  might  have  been  sketched 
with  a  more  animated  pencil ;  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
pourtrayed  with  more  discrimination  ;  and  we  might  also  have 
been  let  a  little  more  into  the  secret  of  their  political  admi¬ 
nistration.  .  But  let  us  not  be  fastidious.  If  the  work  is  upon 
the  whole  rather  heavy  and  tedious,  it  has  at  least  no.  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  hashed  up  from  the  crude  memoranda  of 
the  portfolio  to  satisfy  a  momentary  craving  ;  and  if  the  writer 
is  hot  particularly  .mirthful  himself,  let  us  at  least  do  him  the 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  he  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause 
of  mirth  in  others. 

•'  The  translation  is  respectably  executed,  and  the  volume  is 
accompanied  with  a  good  map. 

Art.  XII.  Paganism  and  Christianity  compared,  in  a  course  of  Lectures 
to  the  King’s  Scholars,  at  Westminster,  iii  the  Years  1806,  7,  and  8. 
By  John  Ireland,  D.D.  Late  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Prebendary 
and  Sub-dean  of  Westminster.  8vo.  pp.  xv.  and  426.  Price  10s.  6d, 
Murray.  1809. 

'T'HE  preface  of  this  elaborate  performance,  after  stating  its 
occasion  and  design,  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  classical 
literature  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth.  Wc  are  ftdly  pre¬ 
pared  to  concede,  that  an  early  initiation  into  the  difficulties 
and  elegances  of  that  department  of  knowledge,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  great  purposes  of  inteljectual  education. 
Independently  of  the  information  which  it  conveys,  on  a  variety 
of  interesting,  and  important-  topics,  its  indirect  influence  i» 
strengthening  and  refining  the  mental  powers,  is  its  peculiar 
commendation.  The  mind  that  is  inured  to  habits  of  patient 
inquiry,  by  attempting  the  comprehension  of  an  ancient  lan¬ 
guage,  diflTerent  in  its  construction  and  idiom  from  all  verna¬ 
cular  y  sages,  .will  acquire  a  hardihood  of  texture,  an  acute¬ 
ness  arid  penetration,  far  more  valuable  than  that  premature  ex¬ 
pansion  and  fungous  grow'th  of  the  faculties,  which  som* 
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modern  projectors  have  so  highly  commended.  The  actual 
amount  of  information,  when  the  period  of  culture  is  closed, 
may  he  less  than  what  is  gained  by  the  forcing  scheme  ; 
but  the  capacity  for  further  attainment  will  be  greater.  The 
superstructure  may  be  less  elevated,  hut  the  foundation  will 
be  deeper  and  broader.  Classical  studies  have  also  a  bene* 
ficial  influence  on  the  powers  of  taste  and  imagination.  It 
is  impossible  for  an  ingenuous  mind  to  contemplate  the  mo¬ 
dels  of  elegance  and  grandeur,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
writings  of  ancient  genius^  and  not  feel  the  consonant  emotions 
of  delight  and  admiration.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  forms  of 
beauty  are  thrown  around  a  sttbject  unworthy  of  such  a  digni¬ 
fied  association  ;  and  we  have  to  deplore  the  fascinating  exhi¬ 
bition  of  vices,  which  ought  to  have  appeared  in  undisguised 
and  repulsive  deformity.  Abating,  however,  this  evil  -  ten¬ 
dency,  which  in  a  system  of  education  should  be  counteracted 
by  a  judicious  selection,  we  grant  that  classical  studies  are 
highly  beneflcial.  But  we  are  not,  after  all,  prepared  to  say 
with  the  learned  author  of  the  ‘  Comparison’  before  us,  that 
mythology  neither  taints  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  nor  endan¬ 
gers- our  salvation.*  We  admit  that  intellectual  improvement 
may  be  derived  from  *  the  literature  which  is  taught  in  our 
schools  but  we  cannot  discern  its  natural  tendency  to  promote 
our  ‘  faith,’ and  ‘  suggest  new  methods  of  defending  Revela¬ 
tion.’  The  superiority  of  Revelation  has  often  been  rightly  in¬ 
ferred,  from  an  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  the  religion  of 
nature  ;  and  vie  are  persuaded,  that  many  speculations  which 
had  no  such  design,  have  ultimately  tended  to  the'display  of 
that  superiority.  But  to  assert  that  an  argument  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  defects  of  classical  instruction  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  is  very  different  from  maintaining,  the  liarmless- 
ness  of  the  mythology,  which  records  them.  Thousands  are 
acquainted  with  its  disgusting  cxliibitions  of  vice  and  folly; 
and,  familiarized  to  the  spltmdida .  pecaita  of  heroes  and  di¬ 
vinities,  their  imagination  is  ‘  tainted,’  and  its  active  power 
too  often  becomes  the  instigating  principle  of  vice.  But 
how  few  are  there,  either  in  youth  or  manhood,  who  improve 
their  knowledge  of  mythology  in  strengthening  their  religious 
convictions.  If  classical  studies  be  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  we  have  specified,  they  resemble  in  this  respect  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  living  world ;  in  which  ex¬ 
cellences  and  vices  are  so  blended,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  one,  without  an  exposure  to  the 
contagion  of  the  other.  While,  therefore,  we  allow,  that  ‘  to 
'I'vell  awhile  in  classic  ground’  tnay  lead  a  rightly  epn- 
itituted  mind  to  ‘  compare  the  imaginations  of  men  with  dt- 
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vine  truth,*  we  cannot  assert  the  absolute  unqualified  utility^ 
much  less  the  purely  innocent  tendency,  ot  heathen  mytho¬ 
logy. 

The  lectures  on  ‘  Paganism  and  Christianity  compared,* 
were  delivered  at  Westminster  school;  and  designed  to  il- 
lusUate  the  superiority  of  the  latter. system  of  religion  from 
the  recorded  vices  and  defects  of  the  former. 

^  The  subject,*  says  Dr.  I.  ^  is  chiefly  historical,  and  divides  itself 
into  two  parts.  Tlie  event  which  serves  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
is  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 

.  Out  of  this  arises,  in  the  first  part,  a  defence  of  the  character  of  the 
church,  against  the  slanders  of  Paganism.  T  he  true  causes  of  the  decay 
of  the  Empire,  are  contrasted  with  the  fake;  the  impotence  of  the 
Heathen  deities,  to  whom  the  prosperity  of  Rome  had  been  attributed,  is 
exposed  in  the  arguments  employed  by  the  ancient  apologists  of  the  faith, 
and  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the  gospel  is  asserted  in  its  connection 
with  the  condition  of  man  in  the  present  life.  This  part  may  therefore 
be  called  a  vindication  of  the  civil  character  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
empire,  during  th(^  first  four  centuries.  The  second  part  is  employed  in 
discussing  the  opinions  of  the  Pagans  concerning  the  worship  of  a  Deity, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  it  was  prescribed  by  the  Philosophical 
Sects.  It  may  be  termed  a  view  of  mythological  and  moral  notions  as  tliey 
arc*  opposed  to  the  everlasting  promises  of  the  gospel ;  and  It  contains  an 
examinaiioii  of  some  of  the  more  eminent  systems  of  theology,  and  the 
summum  bdnum,  which  prevailed  in  the  heathen  world.*  Pref.  pp.  vi.  vii. 

We  have  introduced  tills  expose  of  the  design  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Ireland’s  lectures,  in  order  to  supersede  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  any  further  analysis.  To  follow  the  author  in  the 
minute  detail  of  uninteresting  facts,  and  the  unnecessary  re¬ 
futation  of  false  opinions,  is  a  task  which  we  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  itrflict,  cither  upon  ourselves  or  our  readers.  We 
object  to  the  very  idea  of  comparing  Christianity  with  Pagan¬ 
ism.  I'he  contrasty  in  all  that  is  characteristic  of.  each  system, 
is  so  obvious  and  complete,  that  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  objects  so  dissimilar,  is  about  as  rational  as  to  com¬ 
pare  light  and  darkness,  and  descant  on  the  superiority  of  the 
one  above  the  other.  Tliis  solecism  probably  might  not  exist; 
at  the  time  when  the  Christian  apologists  appeared.  Then 
it  might  be  necessary  to  exhibit,  in  the  way  of  comparison, 
the  greater  claims  of  the  new  religion;  because  inquirers  must 
often  have  existed  in  a  state  of  painful  suspense^  oscillating 
between  ancient  error  and  innovating  truth  ;  and  such  compari¬ 
sons  might  produce  an  immediate  and  decisive  preponderant 
in  the  latter  scale.  But  ages  are  elapsed,  since  we  could 
saj’  without  the  possibility  of  a  question  on  this  subject — 
darkness  is  past  and  the  true  light  uow  shiaetfaii*  for 
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would  be  now  the  advocate  of  Pagani'in*?  When,  therefore^ 
a  learned  theologian  enters  upon  a  formal  proof  of  the  errors 
and  deficiencies  of  Pagan  mythology,  it  appears  at  least  a 
needless  attempt,  in  which  the  compensation  is  totally  ihatfe- 
quato  to  the  labour.  For  what  is  the  result  of  all  thfe ‘cita¬ 
tions  and  reasonings  in  the  volume  before  us,' as  far  as  the 
design, announced  in  the  title,  is  concerned?  Exactly  this,  that. 
Christianity  is  better  than  Paganism !  .  ^ 

Having  stated  this  objection  to  the  ostensible  .design  of 
the  work,  vve  confess  that  many  of  its  historical  relations, - 
respcctiiig  opinions  and  systems,  long  since-  exploded  and 
forgotten,  are  highly  interesting  and  worthy  of  attentive  pe- 
rusrtl.  -  The  specuiations  of  ancient  philosophers  concerning’ 
duty  and  happiness  are  accurately  recorded,  their  fallacious- 
principles  of  reasoning  in  many  instances  ably  refute’d, 
and  the  obscurity  which  becibnded  their  prospects  of  a 
fu-ure  state  well  contra.sted  with  the  luminous  discoveries  of 
the  Cliristtah  revelation.  Occasionally  are  interspersed  some^ 
Very  good  delineations  of  character;  and,  on  some  subjects 
whicli  have  given  rise  to  various  conjectural  inquiries,  the 
author  has  evinced  considerable  acuteness  of  discernment  and. 
felicity  of  illustration.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Fathers, 
j  and  particniariy  with  Augustine,  has  furnished  him  with. 
nuimTous  documents  respecting  the  state  of  early  opinions, 
and  the  topics  of  controversy  with  philosophic  Pagans  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church.  The  student  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
"ill  find  many  interesting  records  "in  this  work,  traced  to 
their  legitimate  authorities ;  exhibiting  distinctly  tbe  senti- 
■nants  of  the  primitive  Christians  and  their  advocates, — the 
convictions  on  which  their  attachment  to  the  new  religion' 
"as  founded, — and  their  exulting  comparisons  of  Paganism- 
"ith  Ghristianiiy. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  first  part  of  the  lectures,  to  vindicate 
the  Christians  from  the 'malignant  accusations  of  their  Pagan 
enemies.  Hence,  the  Dr.’s  frequent  reference  to  the  vene- 
Rble  bishop  of  Hippo,  whose  early  acquaintance  with  the 
popular  and  philosophic  systems  of  mythology  and  morals, 
tendered  him  a  more  enlightened  advocate  of  the'‘  faith  which 

I  once  endeavoured  to  destroy.’  Intimately  conversant  with 
he  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,and  almost  enthusiastic 
^  his  attachment  to  the  writings  of  Plato  '  and  Cicero,'  he 

[  *  VVe  may  seem  to  have  forgott^,  in  asking  such  a  question,  some 
Nnt  attempts  to  discourage  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the 
and  the  numerous  apologies,  which  have  been  offered  in  favour  of- 
pdern  Paganism.  -  Perhaps  the  Doctor  had  in  view  the  conversion  of. 
j“ibeof  Majors  and  Vindicators  ! 

VoL.  VI.  Mm 
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was  well  nualificd  to  compare  the  sublime  discoveries  of  Cliristi, 
anity  wiili  the  purest  specimens  of  Pagan  ethics,  and  en¬ 
force  its  exclusive  claims  to  the  obedience  of  mankind. 


I  • 

^  Augustin/  says  Dr.  I.  ‘  is  a  writer  of  a  high  order.  While  he 
reverts  to' the  former  history  of  Rome,  and  of  the  world  at  large,  be 
encounters, the  Pagans  with  an  animated  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
radical' meanness  and  viciousness  of  polytheism  ;  the  equal  folly  of  the 
popular  mythology,  and  the  philosophic  religion  of  the  Rorhans.  This 
he  accomplishes  with  perfect  success,  in  the  .first  ten  books  (of  his 
ihcm'orable  treatise  de  Civitate  Dti.)  In  the  twelve  which  follow,  he 
proceeds,  to  raise  his  Christian  superstructure  on  the  ruins  of  Paganism. 
Beginning  therefore,  from  the  situation  of  man  in  paradise,  he  traces 
the  progress  of  revelation  through  the  succeeding  ages,  its  continued 
existence,  notwithstanding  occasional  restrictions  of  its  extent,  till  the 
appearance  of  Christ  in  whom  the  world  was  to  believe. 

♦  From  the  accomplishment  of  the  ])urposes  ot  God  upon  earth,  he 
passes  to  the  final  jadgmeht  of  mankind  at  the  last  day  ;  describes 
the  condemnation  and  punishment  of  the  enemies  of  God,  and  ex- 
patiates  bn  the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  blessed  ;  wlien  Christ  shall 
have  given  up  the  kingdom  of  his  mcdiatorship  to  the  Father,  and  God 
:thall  be  ‘  all  in  all.*  pp.  76,  77. 

There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  think  that  the  light  of  na¬ 
ture,  asit  is  termed,  never  extended  its  sphere  of  illumina. 
tion  so  widely  as  most  of  its  advocates  have  assumed  ;  and 
that  the  indications  of  design  and  contrivance  in  the  system 
of  the  universe,  though  sufficient  to  authorize  a  belief  in 
^he  existence  ‘and  government  of  the  deity,  never  actually 
led  to  any  satisfactory  conclusions  on  these  important  sub¬ 
jects.  The  .whole  fabric  of  pagan  theology  was  founded  on 
the  admission  of  wisdom  and  power  superior  to  all  exertions 
of 'human  energy  ;  but  the  idea  of  proper  creative  power,  the 
power  of  making  as  well  as  of  arranging  the  elements  of 
the' material  world,  was  unknown  to  the  most  enlightened 
pupils  of  nature.  .The  well  known  principle,  ex  nihilo  vihil 
had  all  the  authority  of  an  axiomatical  truth  ;  and  in 
every,  systeni  of  ancient  cosmology  it  was  admitted  or  im¬ 
plied.  Matter,  therefore,  was  thought  by  some  to  be  eternal, 
and  co-existent  with  the  deity  ;  by  others  it  was  so  identified 
with  the  deity,  as,  to  •  exclude  the  notion  of  any  separately 
existing  principle,  and  thus  ,to  reduce  the  arrangements  ot 
the  universe  into  the  physical  unconscious  energy  of  matter. 
Here,  then,  we  recognize  the  purer  philosophy  of  revelation 
coi^ceruing  the  origin  of  all  things.  Its  discoveries,  when  ac¬ 
curately  exhibited,  maintain  a  perfect  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  reason  ;  and,’  far  beyond  its  snblimest  penetration, 
they-  ^  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.’  If  the 
most  acute  researches  of  ancient  genius  never  led  to  anyjti>i 
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idea  of  creating  power,  we  might  naturally  expect  the.  doc¬ 
trine,  of  providence  to  be  involved .  in*  like  obscurity..  .The 
omnipotence  of  fate  on  the  one  hand,  cqntrouling  even  Jove 
himself,  and  the  nnghty  empire  of  chance  on  the  other, 
were  both  contrived  to  relieve  the  divinity  from  that  'inces- 
sant  stretch  of  thought  and  operation ‘Which  was  supposed 
necessary  to  the  continued  efficiency  of  bis  power.  The 
children  of  men,  therefore,  were  the  sport  either  of  accidefnt 
or  necessit}^  exc.^pt  on  special  occasions  of  divine  interpo¬ 
sition.  Thus  ‘  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not’  either  the 
existence  or  government  of  God.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  that  many  an  unlettered*  peasant, 
under  no  other  illumination,  has 'attained  such  exalted  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  being  and  administration  of  the  ddity,  as  the 
’mind  of  Plato  or  of  Cicero  could  never  grasp.  We  have  been 
so  much  gratified  by  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Ireland,  oii*' this 
important  subject,  that  wc  gladly  insert  the  following* in tcrestihg 
paragraph.  . 

*  That  there  must  be  an  Independent  arid  ‘primary  cause  of  things, 
and  that  it  must  have  an  existence  essential  and  peculiar  to  itself;  that 
this  being-  is  bpth  eternal  and  infinite,  and  is  necessarily  perfect;  that 
there  can  be  only  one  being  possessed  of  those  peculiar  properties, 
and  that  all  other  things  depend  on  him,  for  their'  existence  ;  that' this 
being,  is  God  ;  that  God  is  a  spirit ;  that  therefore  the  universe  •  or 
general  sum.  of  things,  cannot  share  any  portion  of  divinity  .with  him  ; 
and  that  he  is  the  proper  and  sole  object  of  worship  these,  I  gay^  arc 
discoveries  which  the  common  reason  of  man  'has  been  supposed  capable 
of  making  by  its  .own  ,  efforts, .  and  without  the  suggestions  of  divine 
revelation.  But  we  may  now  securely  ask,  in  the' practice  of  ,what  P^gan 
nation  is  this  supposition  to  be  proved  ?  In  the  doctrines  of  \vhat  Pkgaa 
philosopher,  can  its*  truth  be  clearly  established  ?  We  ‘  have’ seen,  that 
inconsequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  deity  of  Plato, 'hiS  original 
want' of  creative  power,  arid  the  failure  of  his  providence  ’  which  neces¬ 
sarily  resulted  from  it,  the  inferior  deities,  were  also  the*  objects^  of 
Worship  in  the  system,  of  that  philosopher.  Notwithstanding  thls,‘  a 
JVgular  attempt'  to  prove  the  claims  of  natural  religion,  has  been  made 
hy our  own  Wollaston-  Yet  it  is  not  his  object  to  discredit  revelatioii. 
He  rkher  professes  to  recommend  it,  by  a  preparatory  statement  of  hm 
yourabie  conclusions  drawn  from  the  human*  understanding.  His  funda¬ 
mental  principle  is  truth ;  from  a  conformity  or  disagreement  with 
which,  springs  from  a  moral  good  of  evil.  Coincident  with  truth  are 
Teason  and  happiness  ;  and  subservient  to  it  is'sense,  or  reason,  of  both* 
Hence  he  professes  to  deduce  the  law  of  nature,  whicli.  contains  the 
knowl  *dge  of  tne  truths  relating  to  God,  to  ourselves,  and  to'.theTest  of 
J^^^nkirid.  But,  notwithstanding  dU  hi?  efforts'on  the  side  of 'un assisted 
Wollaston  could  ,  not  descend  to  the  level  off  naWc.*‘  He  was 
too  well  irisVrucced  by  Christianity  not  to  feel'  its  influence  even  against 
own  purpose.  He  endeavours  to  exclude  a  light  which"  shincg  ih. 

I  ^iirdly  on  his  mind.  In  vain  he' professes  only  to- shewi  wfaai*'a  hea« 

‘M  m*  ’  * '  '  - 
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then  philosopher,  without  any  other  help  and-  almost  avToh^eticIo^  may  be 
.supposed  to  think,”*.  The  suggestions  of  his  reason  are  tinged,  with 
revelation,  and  the  standard  which  he  establishes  for  the  religion  of 
nature,  is  of  a  height  which  Plato  never  reached.”  pp.  316— -318. 

Inquiries  respecting  the  summum  bonum  of  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers,  occupy  the  last  section  of  the  author’s  dissertations. 
.VVe  have  frequently  been  disposed  to  consider  the  theories 
of  the  different  schools  on  this  subject,  as  ingenious  attempts 
.to  simplify  and  analyse  the  various  sources  of  pleasure,  till 
.they  arrived  at  that  original  substratum  of  happiness,  on 
which  every  combination  of  imaginable  good  could  be 
founded.-  The  process  of  reasoning  on  this  subject,  adopted 
by  the  author  of  Hermes  itr  his  Dialogue  on  Happiness, 
.appears  capable  of  an-  application,  which  he  did  not  in- 
^nd,  but  which  we  conceive  to  be  fdlly  warranted  by  the 
characteristic  discoveries-  of  the  Christian  system.  If  wc 
attend  to  the  various  objects  of  pursuit,  we  shall  find  that 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  regarding  them,  they  are 
imagined  to  possess. certain  qualities,  adapted  to  give  thena 
interest  and.  importance.  Whether  they  really  possess  such 
qualities,  or  whether  an  illusion  .deceives  the  inquirer,  is  a 
question  , at  present  foreign  to  our  object.  But  if  we  com¬ 
bine  these  characters  or  ideas  of  good  into  one  group,  after 
having,  ascertained  by  an  extensive  induction  of.  facts,  the 
diversified  attributes  supposed  to  belong  to  the  different  objects 
of  research,  we  shall  probably^  acquire  a  complete  notion  of 


•  what  ought  to  constitute  the  sovereign  good,  the  supreme  fe- 
i  ‘The  original,  natural,  and  universal  precon- 


licityof  man.  ‘’I'he  ongmal,  natural,  and  universal  precon¬ 
ceptions  of  mankind,’  .says  Harris,  ‘  have  taught  us,  that  tlie 
Sovereign .  good  '  ought  to  be  something  agreeable  to  oiir 
nature;  conducive  to  well  being;  accommodated  to  all 
places  and  times;  durable,  and  indeprivable.’ t  .  Let  tha 
object  be. presented,  which  combines  within  it  this  assemblage 
of  properties,  and  we  may  justly  term  it,  tlie  chief  good. 
•Let  the  method  of  obtaining  it  be  known,  .and  we  shall  hail 
the  discovery  with  gratitude  and  rapture.  ‘  Mr.  Harris  applies 
the  combination  to  rectitude ;  which  he  thus  identifies 
with  the  -honestum  of'  the  Stoics.  Dr.  Ireland,  in  the 


volume  before  us,  has  ably  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
'♦’Vile  1  on*  “iViQXr  Ko  the 


this  application.  Rectitude  ‘may  be.  considered  as 
moral  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign 
'good,  but  it  cannot  constitute  the  good  itself.  .In  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  Pacanisin,  with  Christiariity,^  we  naturally  cjcpccted 
more  than  a  traciusc  of  tho  wanderinc:  mazes  of.,  ancient 
,error,  on  a  subject  as  interesting  now  as.  ever.  We  are 


'  ^  Religion  of  nature  delineated.  Sect.  9. 

'  \  Dialogues,  &c.  p,  122,  Third  Edition, 
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satisfied,  Under  this  disappointment,  by  the  prospect  of  an** 
other  volume,  intended,  as  the  author  assures*  ns,  to  ^  de^ 
scribe  in  a  regular  manner  the  scheme  of  revelation,’  (pref. 
p.  ix.)  If  a  f«ill  developcment  of  the  Christian  scheme  had 
not  been  comprehended  in  his  first  series  of  Lectures,  there 
niiiTht  at  least  have  been  such  distiivct  allusions  to  that  scheme, 
such  giancings  on  its  delightful  and  important  discoveries,*  as 
might  have  told  us  what  is  Christianity,,  as  well  as  what  was 
Paganism.  As  it  happens,  we  learn  much  more  of  error^than 
truth,  more  of  darkness  than  light.  We  regret  still  more 
the  absence  of  all  such  information,  when  we  reflect,  that 
many,  to  whom  the  Doctor  addressed  himself,  on  these  sub- 
jecis,  are  now  removed  from  his  immediate  superintendence# 

It  is  our  felicity  to  know,  that  the  Christian  revelation  re* 
solves  all  our  anxious  inquiries,  by  directing  us  to  that  ‘  fa¬ 
vour  which  is  life,’  and  to  that  ‘  presence  which  is  fulness  of 
joy.’  And  here  not  only  is  the  object  exhibited,  but  the. 
method  of  attaining  it.  The  voice  of  God,  from  *  the  excel¬ 
lent  glory,’  announces  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
firm  belief  of  this  declaration,  the  Christian 

Rests  and  expatiates  in  the  life  to  conie.*^  ^ 


Art  XIII.  The  Detestable  Nature  of  Sin:  the  Substance  of  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Sussex  Mission  Society,  at  Lewes,  27th.  Sept. 
1809.  and  published  at  their  Request.  By  John  Styles.  To' which  is 
appended  an  Account  of  the  Society.  8vo.  pp.  48.  price  Is.  Williams 
and  Co.  1809.  .  .  , 

^  discomse  designed  to  render  moral  evil  odious,  may  appear  to 
some  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  rather  unsuitable. befoi^  a  society 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  knowledge.  We,  however,  happen  to 
bo  of  a  different  opinion.  In  proportion  to  the  contagiousness  and  viru¬ 
lence  of  a  disease,  will  be  the  earnestness  with  which  benevolent  minds 
congratulate  each  other  on  the  discovery  of  an  ^cctual  remedy,  and 
endeavour  to  render  its  application  as  extensive  as  the  circle  of  their 
influence. 

Mr.  S.  has  endeavoured  to  render  sin  hateful,  by  shewing,  that  it 
tends  ^to  deprive  God  of  the  glory  due  to  his  name,  degrade  the 
jnajesty  of  the  divine  laws,  and  produce  disorder  and .  misery,  among 
intelligent  beings  ;  and  farther,  by  observing,  that  it  is  branded  by 'the 
divine  disapprobation  in  the  sanctions .  of  his  law,  in  the  procedure  of 
his  providence,  and  in  the  revelation  of  his ,  mercy.  These  particulars 
S.  has  illustrated  with  considerable  fervour  and  judgement.  His 
discourse  concludes  with  the  following  spirited  expostulation.  *  If  we 
Suffer  ourselves  to  look  forward  to  the  day  of  the  Lord  ;  if  we  realize 
^he  terrors  of  that  moment,  W’hen  the  Judge  shall  lift  his  red  right 
hand,*’  and  pronounce  against  the  wicked,  the  sentence  of  eternal 
Dishment  from  his  presence,  can  we  Indulge  a  sinful  thought,  or  per¬ 
form  an  action  which  conscience  disapproves  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed,  in  great  glory,  with  all  his  holy  angels  with 
;  that  before  him  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  flee  away ;  tha 


j 
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io  mid  air  the  throne  shall  be  set,  and  the  books  opened  ;  that  we  shall 
aB ^surely  be  there,  aS'We  are*  here,'  to  receive  our  irrevocable  doom! 
18  it  true,  that  there  shall  triumph  the  righteous,  and  there  tremble  the 
wicked  ?  Why  then,  my  brethren,  what  manner  of  persons  must  we 
be,  if  thus  tliinking  forwaid,  we  can  trifle  with  sin,  and  plunge  our 
souls  in  everlasting  ruin  ?  How  besotted  the  creatures,  who  sunounded 
with  so  many  motives,  to  deter  them  from  the  practice  of  iniquity, 
can^yH  break  through  them  all!  O  sinner,  beware  lest  the  Gwl 
whose  voice  thou  refusest  to  hear,  in  his  dispensations  both  of  mercy 
and  i^gcance,  with  one  flash  of  indignation,  light  up  the  hell  within 
thee,  and  convey  thee  all  flaming  to  the  place  of  tornieot.  “  Kiss  the  son 
lest'he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way/* 

-  ‘  We  cannot  ' but  recommend  the  discourse  to  the  perusal  of  those,  who 
suspect  the  tenets  of  the  evangelical  faction^  as  it  is  called,  of  an  im- 
’  moral  tendency  ; .  as  it  seems  to  us  that  they  will  be  led  to  impute  the 
.  calumnies  lately  thrown  .on  there  principles,  to  nothing  ‘short  of  the  mos: 
perverse  malignity  or  grossest  ignorance.  ;  ‘ 


Art.  XIV.  Discourse  delivered  on  board  his  Majesty’s  Ship  T 
dent,  in*  Malta  Harbour,  Nov..  19,  occasioned  by  the .  Death  of  Sir 
‘  A*.  J#  Bail,  Bart.  &c.  By  Richard  Cruttwell,  LL.  B.  Chaplain  of 
the  said  Ship,  and  late  Secretary  to  the  Rear  Admiral.  8vo'.  pp. 
Price  2s.  6d. ! ! ’  Cadell  and'Davies.  1809. 


.on  board  his  majesty- s  .>hip  'Frident,  docs  strike  lis  as  being  excessively 
.miscalculated  for  the’ place  in  which,  and  the  people  to  whom,  it  was 
delivered.  Instead 'of  the  forcible  simplicity  of  ^  sentiment,  and.  the 
intelligible  plainness  of  manner,  so^obviously  demand^  in  addressing 
rude  uncultivated- mindsj  ’we  are'presented  with  a  little  worn  outdecla 
mation  and  high  seasoned  panegyric,  served*  up  in  disguised  iambics 
At  thus,  • 


*  Scattered  with'the. blast,  ^ a  cold  arid  wintry  blast. 

At  length  their  mother  Earth  receives  her  kindre4  dust, 

And  Spring. 'eternal  Spring,  comes  forth,  . 

•  ••‘  ‘Teeitling  with  life  and  joy,” 

And  calls  them  quickly  into  , being* 

But  here  comp'i  .  on  hiuct  cchse  ;  ' 

For  who  can  think  that  w  orth  of  excellence/ ’&c.‘  p.  17- 

Or  thus,  *  . 

‘  ‘  Hence,  theri  -my  friends,  the  hopei  the  never.failing  hope 

On  which  the  vir.uous  rely 

..  ’  I  For  blessing,  and  reware  • 

.  —Hence  the  bed  of-^comfort-  •  *  ,  T 

On  which  the  wutched  may  repose:*  .  . 

And  hence  tbe  source,  the  deep  and*  cndless'scurce,  ' 

.  Of  nailery  and  woei  >  '' 

•  ^  1  o  all  the  wilfuh  workers  of  iniqiuty.”  ^  p;  19. 

‘  .  Surely  these  obscure  lyrics"  are  not  quite"  suited  to  a  pitchy  audience. 

We  reel,  ind^d,  thc‘ same  so/t' of  oft'ence  at  such  misplaced  finery, 

Addison  expresses  with  the  ^houurhtnt  of  Sir  Cloudily  SHovel  in 


Nance’s  LclUr  to  his  Parishioners. 
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nlnstcr  abbey,  where  that  gallant  admiral  Is  \  repreicnted*oa  hl$  ^omb.bf 
the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  In  a  long  periwig,  and  reposing .  hunself 
upon  velvet  cushions  under  aganopyof  state/  It  Is  scarcely  necet^sary 
to  add,  that  the ‘excellence  of  the  deceased  admiral’s  character  .deserved; 
a  far  abler  panegyrist.’  '  .  .  ’  .  ■ 


Art.  XV.  The  Valentine^  a  Poem  ‘  Op  St.  Valentine’s  Day  4  (the 
H'th  of  February.)  With  a  poetical  Dedication  to  Mrs.  Dorset,  Au. 
thor  of  The  Peacock  at  Home/’  By  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  Hamp* 
stead  Heath,  royal  8vo.  pp.  S2.  price*  2s.  6d.  .  Longman  and  Co^ 
1810;  .  ,  .  ^ 

IT  would  be  cruel  to  Mr.  Coxe,  who  Is  probably  a  very  good 
natured  gentleman,  and  a  very  affectionate  husband,  .  to  treat 
this  ingenious,  but  rather  affected  publication  with  severity.  We 
will  only  observe,  that  it  contains  more  than  twenty  pages  of  ^ogUsIx 
verse,  in  some  degree  both  humorous  and  elegant,  together  .with  sundry  ^ 
citations  in  divers  languages,  significant  of  Mr.  Coxe’s  erudition tliat  it 
is  splendidly  printed  on  thick  yellow  wove  royal  paper,  and  qpsts  half*  a 
crown.  Though  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Dorset,  it  is  ‘  inscribed  to  Mary,  now. 
his  wife,  supposed  to  have  been  written  previous  to  his  marriage.* 

Art.  XVL  Preparaiorv  Studies  for  Political  Reformers,  cr.  8vo.  pp.  258. 
Price  6s.  bds.  Baldwin.  1810.  '  "  •  ‘  ' 

^HE  author  of  this  work  seems  a  man  of  knowledge  and  reflection  t 
but  his  speculations  are  so  general  and  indefinite,  his  ideas  apparently 
so  confused,  many  of  his  positions  so  erroneous,  his  projects*  so  visionary, 
and  his  style  so  obscure,  that  we  have  no  hope  of  the  slightest  benefit' 
arising  to  the  country  from  the  publication  of  these  Studies.  If  we  un¬ 
derstand  bim'rightly,  his  leading  principles  are  these;  that  such  a  reform 
as  our  modern  patriots  demand,  would  be  attended  with  little  advantage 
and  great  danger ;  that  the  chief  agent  for  .purifying  the  government  must 
be  public  opinion ;  that  the  feasible  and  effectual  means  of  giving  a  just 
direction  and  sufficient  energy  to  this  agent,  are  greater  diligence  In  the 
clergy, (though  the  author’s  belief  in  Christianity  seems  more  than  question¬ 
able)  and  the  diffusion  of  sound  principles  of  morals  and  politics  by  the 
press.  His  last  chapter  is  employed  in  extolling  the  Heir  Apparent,  and 
pointing  him  out  as  in  all  respects  the  best  mediator  between  thp  king  and' 
people  to  procure  a  reform  of  the  government ! 


Art.  XVII.  A  Letter  from  a  Country  Clergyman  to  his  Parishioners ; 
in  which  are  considered  a  few  of  the  Arguments  and  Practices  of  some 
of  the  modern  Dissenters.  By  the  Rev.  John  Nance,  A.  M.  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  33.  Price  Is.  Rivingtons.  1809^ 

^HlvS  production  is  not  the  first  instance,  which  has  come  within  our 
notice,  of  a  man’s  ‘  understanding  not  what  he  says,  nor  whereof 
bo  affirms.*  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  tlie  Rev.  John  Nance,  to  jus- 
by  all  rational  arguments,  his  i^^ment  .to  our  .ecclesiastical  consti- 
^tion.  <  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  .own  mind:’  But  we 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church  which  shelters  him,  and  the  high  patro. 
under  which  he  officiates,  that  he  is  not  better  acquainted  with. the 
Wenslble  grounds  of  his  own  practice,  Hear,  for  instance,  his  vindication  ^ 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  •  A§  to  their  being  borrowed  from  the 
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Jew§v  from  toJidm  should'  w  borrow  them?'  The  Levitical  liw  was 
avow^ly  enacted  and* confirmed  by  God  himself.  Every  thing  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the.  laws  and  usages  of  the  Jews,  as  a  separate  nation,  is  certainly 
aboKshed.  But  the  moral  law  is  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation— 
then  should  we  not  be  allowed  to  retain  a  shadow  cf  its  (viz.  the  mo^ 
Td]i%\v*9\  \^^kol^  rites  pp.  19,  20. 

This  is  the  first  lime  we  ever  heard  of  the  rites  of  -the  piord  law.  If 
only  the  moral  law  be  of  universal  obligation,  then  the  ceremonial  usages, 
which  obviously  cannot  belong  to  any  otlier  part  or  the  Jewish  economy 
than  *  the ’Ltvitical  law/  must  necessarily  cease  uitli  its  abolition. 

^*Thc  confusion^  displayed  in  this  specimen  of  reasoning,  pervades  every 
part  of  his  philippic  against  ‘  modem  dissenters.*  He  absurdly  insinu^ites, 
in.  spite  of  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  which  has  been  so  rc'peaU'dly 
adduced,  that  their  doctrines  are  inimical  to  wora///y,— that  in .  tlijlr  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  prophet  .Isaiah's  language,  when  be  declares  ‘  ail  our 
righteousnesses  to  be  as  filthy  ngs,*  they  affirm  that  the  prophet  here  une- 
quivwally  condemns  all  human  attempts  at  righteousness,— and  that  their 
*  hostility  to  the  establishment  to  all  its  members^  is  not  confin-.il  to 
mere  invective,  to  studied,  and.  insulting  contumely  and  elaborate  abuse — 
but  is  directed  against  their  temfioral  welfare.^  .  Hence  the  reverend  gemJe- 
mao,,  who  is  not  perhaps  so  accurately  versed  in  the  laws  of  his  country  as 
to  know  what  is  meant  by  a  libeller^  informs  us  tliat  fno  strict  dissenter  ever 
deals  by  choice  witli  a  tradesman  of  the  church  of  England,’— and  piously 
exhorishis  hearers  to  imitate,  in  the  way  of  retaliation,  this  instance  of  their 
crafty  poltcy*.:  We  will  .not  insult  the  understanding  of  our  readers,  oy 
attempting  a  refatation  of  such  intemperate  ravings.  To  assert  without 
proof,  and  censure  without  justice,  has  been  too- Jong  the  prerogative  of 
ecclesiastical  fanaticism.  We  would  advise  Mr.  Nance  to  exchaige  his 
•  traffic  in.  what,  as  impartial  men,  we  must  term  illiberal  calumny: and  vi  o¬ 
lent  invective,  for  an  •emplo3rmeoc  more  •  consonant  with  caridour -ani 
truth,  and  more  honourable  to  his  cause  and  hisicbaracter.' 


ArtrXVIIL  Thomas  Payne  defended^  and  completely  justified  :  era  Kepri- 
mand  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company,  Svo^ppr^i.  price  Is.  bd- 
JDartoo  and  Harvey,  1809.  ..  ^  ’ 

^LARMlNG’as  this 'title  is,  we  have  here  neither  politics  nor  religion ; 

for  'the  person  defended  is  not  ihe^  biit  a  Thomas  Payrte.  He  com¬ 
plains  of  ill  usage  from  the  company  to  whom  he  was  once  an  agent;  and, 
judging  from  his  narrative,  which  is  written  ^  in  a  plain  * and  rather  prepos¬ 
sessing  style,  we,  must  infer  that  Mr.  Payne  has  b^n  dealt  witli  hardly. 
In  affairs. of  this  sort,  however,  it  is  always  right  to  recollect  with  our 
friend  Sir  Ro^er,  that  *  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides;*-, nor  indeed 
does  it  come  within  our  jurisdiction  to.pronouncc  a  decision,  _  t 


■  J  . . ■  I'M  ...  ,  ..  I,  ,  r.J  - ^ 

Art,  XIX.  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  thfi  Holy*  Commumon  hems  to 
.  little  attended.  By  Thomas  Pennington,  M,  *A,  Rector. pf  Thoiiey, . 
.  Herts,  &c,  8vo.  pp‘,  55.  price  la.  6d..  Kivibgtons# ^809.^^;. 

lyiUCH  honesty  of  intention:  is  apparent  in  this  .performance.  ' 

author  bewails  very  deeply  the  •thin  attendance  at  the  sacrament, 
and  the  great  defect  of  communicants;’  explaining  by  the  latter  phrase 
what  he  meant  by  the  farmer.  He  states  a  variety  of  causes,  to  sc- 
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Lord  Melville* s  Speech  in  the  Home  of  Lords.  4T3 

count  for  the  evil  of  which  he  complains ;  but  such  confusion  -  and  per* 
plexity  accompany  his  details,  and  so  many  fallacious  a^uments  are  in* 
terwoven  with  almost  all  his  reasonings,  that  we  can  anord  him'.neicber 
sympathy  nor  congratulation.  His  "style  is  loose  and. inaccurate,  his 
thoughts  extremely  devoid  of  coherence  and  order ;  and  the  taut 
as  well  literary  as  typographical,  presents  such  a  dishevelled  and  sloven¬ 
ly  appearance,  that  we  should  rather  have  attributed  it  to>one  of  the 
lowest  of  pamphleteering  adventurers,  than  to  a  beneficed  clergyman'  of 
the  establishment.  '  :  . 


Art.  XX.  An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding.  By  Edward  Oliver,  D.  D.  formerly  of  Sidney  Sus¬ 
sex  College  in  Cambridge.  Ito.  pp.'49.  Price  2s.  6d.  Kivingtoos. 
1810. 

^HIS  analysis,  though  chargeable  with  some  faults  of  omission,  ii 
not  upon  the  whole,  we  think,  ill  adapted  to  answer  the  uses  'for 
which  it  is  designed.  -  It  exhibits  the  plan  and  principal  •  topics  of 
Locke’s  Essay  in  a  form  at  once  concise  and  perspicuous ;  and  may  no 
doubt  be  employed  with  advantage,  <  both  to  assist  the  r^ing  a^  to 
help  the  recollection  of  that  excellent  work.^  At  the  same  time,  to  con¬ 
fess  the  truth; .  we  place  no  great  dependence  on  the  real  and  effective 
service  of  such  performances  as  the  present.  It  generally  happens,  that 
attempts  to  relax  the  '  severity  of  mental  discipline,  to  diminish  the  fa* 
tigue  of  intellectual  labour,  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Admitting,'  as 
I^cke  ingenuously  acknowledges,  that  in  a  work  *  begun  by 'chance, 
and  continued  by  intreaty  ;  written  by  incoherent  parcels,  and  after  lon^ 
intervals  resum^  again  as  humour  or  occasion  ^rmitted,’  (see '  his 
^.fiistlt  to  the  Reader)  there  is  somewhat  of  irregularity  and  dispropor* 
lion,  that'  sometimes  too  little  is  said,  and  sometimes  too  much,— we 
are  not  disposed  to  •  deny  the  utility  of  making  an  abstract  or  analysis, 
though  we  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  one  ready 
made.  It  is  in  fact  supplying  what  every  reader  of  Locke  "ought  to  do 
for  himself. 


Art.  XXL  The  Substance  of  a  Speech^  delivered  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Viscount  Melville,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  9th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1810,  relating  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval 
Revision.  8vo.  pp.  49.  Price  2s.  Mathews  and  Leigh.  1810. 

^H£  design  or  this  speech  is  probably  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  our 
readers.  Lord  Melville’s  argument  is  briefly  this.  The  instructions  and 
^^gulatioBS  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Revision,  were  in  their  inten¬ 
tly  nothing  more  than  the  <  skeletons  of  regulations,*  mere  <  outlines  for 
^ trial.*  They  have  nevertheless  been  erected  by  the  council  and  admiraky 
boards,  without  even  the  ceremony  of  consideration,  into  a  final  code  : 

.  is  of  consequence,  therefore,  to  the.  best  interests  of  the  navy,  that 
these  rude  materials  should  be  sifted  and  examined,— *^that  they  should  un% 
^go  a  deliberate  and  *  ulterior  revision.*  These  points,  in  laogua^  a 
too  much  whaleboned  and  buckramed  for  the  occasion,  his  lorcUhip  * 
^^explaioed  with  perspicuity,  and^esaed  with  vigour.  He  ^s  alfo, 
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contrived  to  introduce  a  justification  of  some  particulars  in  his  adminis¬ 


tration  when, first  lord  of  the  admiralty., 

—  -  .  it*  ,  i  *  j  •  •  ^ 


Ar\XXIL  An  Essny  on  the  Study  of  the  History  of  England.'  By  Major 
Samuel  Dales,  F.  S.  A.  8vo.' pp.‘ 220.  Price  78.  Cadell  and  Davies, 
1809. 

IF  any  of  our  readers  are  curious  to  see  the  most  wretched  and  vulgar 
^  attempts  at  facetiousness  exhibited  in  connection  with  imbecility  of 
mind,  and  anti-constitutional  prejudices,  we  think  the'  very  best  metliod 
they  can  take,  is  to  purchase  Uiis  essay  by  tl  fellonv  of  the  Antiquarian 

Society,..  ...  .  .  ‘  . ,  ,  ‘  \ 

«  _ _ _  _ _ _ _  -  -  _ 
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Art. ’XX II I.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchesters 
Visitation^  Mny  12,  1807,  in  the  Church  of  ihe  Holy  Trinity^  in 
'  Guildford,  By  the  Rev  W.  Williams’,  Curate  of  Hamildon  and 
Hascombi  Suney.  8vo,  pp.  60.  Price' ] s.  6d.  Hatchard.  1809. 

f^lRMNICSS  of  character,  and  decision  of  sentifnent  occarionally  ap- 
^  ‘  preaching  to  do'gfnatism,'  are  the  distinguishing  featured  of  mind,  ex- 

hibited  in  this  discourse.  I  he  author  appears  a  wairn  friend  to  the  cause 
of  evangelical  truth.  His  style  of  thinking  Is  purely  Calvinistic';  and  his 
Style  of  expression  savours  of  the  same  school,  in  its.  most  systematic  de* 
Jiartmenti  We  admire  the  spirit  of  tirdent  love  to  the  Redeemer,  and 
tender  *compasrion  for  his  fellow  creatures,  which  breathes  in  glowing  lan¬ 
guage  throughout  Mr.  Williams’s  sermon.  Most  sincerely  ao  we  wish 
every  episcopal  visitation  might  meet  with  similar  fidelity  and  equal  zeal. 
The  text  iairi  2  Corinthians  %  ii.  15,  16.  He  considers,  the  reason  why 
tile  labours  of  his  sincere  diligent  servants  are  grateful  unto  God;  theim- 
porlahce  attached  to  their  ministry ;  and  the  difficulties  attending  it.* 


Art.  XXiy.  Ah  Address  to  Churchwardens;  being  the  Substance  of  a 
.  Sermon,  preached  September  18,  1807,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev. 
'  John  Carver,  LL.  B.  Archdeacon  of  Surrey/;,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  Guildford.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Williams.  8vo.  pp.  50. 
‘Price*' Is.  Cd.  Hatchard.  1808. 

wish  churchwardens,  in  general,  were  In  possession  of  this  manual 
j  of  their  duties,  and  obligations.  Those,  also  who  sustain  the  office 
of  dfac^n^  in  dissenting  churches,  might  read  this  excellent  address  with 
advantage. 


Art  .  XXV.  Who  fares  lesty  the  Christian%  otthe  Man  of  tlu  WorlE. 
pr,.thie  Advantages  of  Real,  Piety  contrasted  with,  a  Life  of  Fashiona¬ 
ble  Dissip-  tion.  By  Colonel  Burn,  of  the*  Horyal  Marines,  &c.  Third 
Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  84.  price  2s.  6d.  bds. '  xVlatthews  and  Leigh. 
*1810. 

^UR  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  this  intelligent  and  pious  writer, 
as  author  of  the  Christian  Officer’s  Complete  Artriburi  We  hope  the 
diak>*gue  now  republished,  will  soon  be  more  genetallj^^  known  than  it  is  at 
present  ;*  ftff;  witK^Vt  ’ddnsiderirtg  it  entirely  unexcepttonable,  we  think  th^ 
sound  reasoning,  devotional  sentiment,  and  engaging  style,  by  which  it 
distinguished,  will  render  its  CAtensive  circulation  a  public  benefit. 


Art.  XXVI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  Jire4s\  wjll^  oblige  the 
Conductors  of  /Ar  Eclectic  1^¥,v by  sending  information^fioet  pasd^ 
of  the,  subject^  extent ^  and  firobabU  price  of  such  works  ;  whsch  they  wM»y 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  pubFic^  if  consistent  with' its  fdan. 


Lackins^ton,  Alien  and  Go’s  Cutalogiie  more  plates  to  elucidate  the  Architor* 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  ture  of  that  very  ftingidar  cbapel  ;  iu- 
(]ay.<;.  It  is  said  to  be  particularly  -tending  to  accompany  the  aanic  with  an 
rich  in  rare  and  curious  Books,  and  ample  historical  account/  Among  the 
some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  numerous  examples  of  ancient  Arcbi* 
arrangement  of  the  classes  to  af-  tecture  already  brouglit  f>rward  in  the 
ford-  greater  facility  of  reference.  first  and  second|votumcs  of  Mr..  Britton's 

Six  Meditations  on  the  Sufferings  of  work,  that  in  the  present  luioili^  M  the 
Christ,  by  the  late  James  Clunie,  Elder  *  most  singular,  complex,  and  capricious- 
of  the  church  in  Wells  Street,  with  his  ly  fanciful.  Its  style  is  ‘  calculate  to 
Life,  Dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  puzzle  those  who  are  desirous' of  *  j  hdg- 
Wangh,  Mrf  A.  will  soon  appear.  ing  of  buildings  mtheV'  by  tbeorelic 

The  state  of  the  established  church  principles,  than  by 'facts >  historic 
in  ten  letteis  to  the  Right  Honorable  deductions.  ‘  ^  '  '/ 

Spencer  Perceval,  with  an  appendix  of  The  Life  and  or  giiial  correspondence 
official  letters  relating  thereto,  will  be  of  Sir  €reoi»ge  RadcHffe^  Knt*’*LL.  D. 
published  early  in' May  in  one  volume  the  Friend  of  the  £acl  of  Strafford, 
8vo.  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  Historian ,  of 

We  understand  that  a  new- edition  of  *  Whalley  and  Craven,  may  be  expected 
the  Decerpta  ex  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Me-  before'^  the  end  of  the  present  month; 

tamorphoseon  libris,  with  English  Notes  A  new  volume  of  essays  by  the  tx)ii- 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  a '.copious  don  Architectural  Society  will  be  ready 
Index  of  the  Proper  Names  at*  the  end  ^  for  the  public  in  a  few  days.  A  Histo- 
of  the  volume,  by  Mr.- Dymock  of- the  rical  and  Scientific  disquisition  on  the 
Grammar  School  of  Glasgow,  will  be  Doric  Order  of  Architecture  by  Mr.  E. 
published  in  the  course  of  a  few  Aikin,  in  folio,  with  sev^n* plates  iii 
weeks.  ,  -  which  the  examples  from  Antiquity  arc 

In  the  press,  in  one  large  Volume  drawn  to  one  scale,*  will  alsobe^publish- 
Medium  Bvo.  Price  12s.  An  estimate  of  ed  at  the  same  time,  i»Qtl<3r«the  auspices 
the  comparative  strength  of  Great  of  the  Society.  '  .  * 

Britain;  and  of  the  losses  of  her  trade,  The  Rev.’W.  Plielps,  A.  B.  has  .in  the 
from  every  war  since  the  revolution;  press,  Calendbriuni  Botanicum;  or,  a 
with  an  intro  luction  of  previous- his-  Botanical  Calendar,  exhibiting*  at"  one 
tory.  A  new  edition,  corrected- ami  View  the  Generic  and  Speciiic  Name, 
cominuefl  to  1810.  By  George  Chal-  the  Class,  Oivler,  and ‘Habitat,  of  all 
mers,  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  -  Author  of  Caledo-  the  Britisli  Plants,  from  the  Class  Mo- 
nia,  &c.  nandria  Monogyma  to  Pvlygarhia  Dioecia, 

A  statement  of  facts  respecting  the  inclusive,  arranged  accoixling  *<y^ their 
late  Insurrection,  delivered  to  the  Time  of  flowering  under  each  Month  of 
Bight  Honorable  Lord  Minto,  Governor  the  Year. 

General  of  India,  on  his  arrival  at  In  the  pi^ss  the  Comedies  of  Terence, 
Madras,  by  the  second  in  Council,  Wil-  translated'  into  famdiar  Blank  Verse, 
liam  Petrie,  Esq.  will  shortly  be  laid  By  George  Colmaii.  ?  •  Elegantly  printed 
before  Parliameiit  and  the  Public  in  in  Octavo,  with  newly  ei^raved'  pbtcs. 
one  volume,  8 vo,  Mr.  Brewster, authors  the  Medita- 

The  twentieth  number  of  Britton^s  tions  of  a  Rccluseyhas  a  volume  ki  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  contains  se-  press,  entitled  *  Meditations  for  the 
ven  engravings  of  Rqslyn  Chapel  in  A^d.  /.  •  \  * 

Scotland,  with  historical  and  descriptive  Dr.  Bradley- -i*  preparing  a  work  to 
accounts  of  Waltham  Abbey  Church  ecntaln  tha  First  Lines  of  the  i  London 
^0^1  Hodinghara  .  Castle.^  The  author  Practice  of  Physic;  which  is  intepde<ito 
announces  his  intention  of  devoting  be  a  strictly  practical  book,  and  thevt- 
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foie  noi  include  any  theory  of  medi¬ 
cine,  nor  have  any  interference  with 
midwifery  and  surgery. 

Sir  George  Staunton’s  curious  work, 
on  the  Penal  Code  of  China,  translated 
from  the  original  Chinese,  is  expected  to 
appear  in  a  few  days.  . 

Mr.  Southey  will  shortly  publish  the 
Cur^e  of  Kchama,  a  poem,  founded  on 
•the  mythology  of  tlie  Hindoos. 

Spe^ily  will  appear,  Foreign  Sce¬ 
nery.  A  Series  of  Views  of  Picturcscjue 
and  Romantic  Sceneiy  in  Madeira,  the 
Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope,  Timor,  .China, 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  Bombay, 
Mahratta  Country,  St.  Helena,  and  Ja¬ 
maica,  from  drawings  made  iq  Uio^e 
countries,  by  William  Westall.  ’  En¬ 
graved  by  the  most.emineut  artists,  in 
the  stroke  manner,  in  an  uniform  sire 
with  Messrs.  Heame  and  Bynie^s  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Great  Britaiu,  and  each  view 
accompanied  by  a  descriptive  account. 
The  work  will  be  published  lu  numbers, 
and  the  publication  will  commence  with 
three  views  in  the  island  of  Madeira.^ 

Messrs  Samuel  Wesley,  and  Charles 
Fredei  ick  Horn,  are  prepari  ng  for  the 
press,  a  new  edition  ^of  the  Preludes 
and'  Fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach.  They 
arc  to  be  published  by  Subscription, 
and  the  editors  promise  to  br  ng  them 
out  in  a  manner  superior,  in  point  of 
perspicuity  and  exactness,  to  any  of 
the  copies  that  have  been  procured 
from  the  Continent.  Among  other  ad¬ 
vantages  are  to  be,  that  of  the  number 
‘  of' parts  in  which  every  fugue  is  com- 
posetl  being  pointed  out  to  the  young 
student,  with  the  addition  of  explana¬ 
tory  marks  to  shew  whether  the  subject 
is  pursued  directly,  inversely,  by  dimi¬ 
nution,  or  by  augmentation. 

S{>eedi(y  will  published,  in  4  Vol.c. 

-  8vo.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
translated  into  English  Blank  Verse, 
by  William  Gowper,  Esq.  with  a  Pre¬ 
face  by  his  kinsman,  J.  Johnson,  LL.  B. 
and  illustrated  by  Fifty  Engravings 
from  the  Paintings  and  Designs  of  Fu¬ 
seli,  Howard,  Smirke,  Stotbard,  Westall, 
&c.  &c.  Members  .6f  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my.  The  enmvings  which  decorate  this 
Edition  of  Obwper’s  Homer,  were  ori¬ 
ginally  designed  for  a  splendid  Edition 
of  Pope’s  Translation,  lately  published, 
of  which  the  Tetter-press  of  the  Large 
Paper  Copies  were  unfortunately  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire.  This  accident  has  afford¬ 
ed  an  opportunity  to  the  admirers  of 
Cowper,  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  occurred,  to  possess  themselves  of 


Illustrations  to  his  Volumes,  which,  as 
Proof  Impressions,  having  had  tin*  pri¬ 
vilege  of  being,  taken  from  tire  Plates 
prior  to  the  quotation  from  the  Pt)eni 
being  affixed,  have  been  rendered  equally 
as  applicable  to  the  text  of  one  Version, 
as  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  Rev.  George  Cook,  D.  D.  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Laurencekirk,  Author  of  an 
Illustration  of  the.  General  Evidence  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Reality  of  Christ’s  Re¬ 
surrection,  has  in  the  Press  A  History  of 
the  Rofonnation  in  Scotland. 

An  edition  of  Lord  Valentia’s  Travels 
iu  Octavo,  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
with  many  corrections  and  some 
abridgements  of  less  important  parts  of 
the  narrative. 

Mr.  Marsden’s  account  of  Sumatia 
is  reprinting,  wdth  some  additions  by  the 
author,  and  will  lx*  accompanieil  wHh 
mapsand  plates  illustrative  of  the  text. 

The  new  edition  of  Collins’  Peerage  of 
England  with  considerable  additions 
and  improvements,  and  brought  down 
to  the  present  time,  by  Sir  Egertou 
Brydges,  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness  at 
the  press. 

Dr.  Mavor  has  completed  his  Series 
of  Juvenile  Catechisms,  and  they  will 
shortly  appear  in  a  collected  form  in  two 
volumes.- 

An  Abridgement  of  Hooker’s  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Polity,  in  an  octavo  volume,  will 
appear  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Rev.’—  Davies,  of  Ipswich,  pro¬ 
poses  to  print  in  a  duodecimo  volume, 
the  last  sixteen  Sermons  on  Grace,  df 
the  Kev.  Christopher  Love,  with  au  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Life. 

AUfc  of  Mr.  Hderoft  is  just  gone  to 
press.  The  earlier  part  was  dictated  by 
himself  during  his  last  illness,  and  tlie 
portion  he  was  unable  to  finish  lias  been 
drawn  up  by  an  iutimate  friend. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Scargill  is  preparing 
for  publication,  a  Hebrew  and  English 
Dictionary,  ou  a  new  plan,  without 
points. 

Mr.  CraUb  has  in  the  press  a  thirtl 
part  of  the  Preceptor  and  his  Pupils, 
containing  an  elucidation  of  synonimous 
.words in  the  English  Language. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  of  Cawston  in 
Norfolk,  has  put  to  the  press, the  Psalms 
.  evangelized,  in  a, continued  Explanation, 
which  is  intended  ’tg  be  comprised  in  a 
thick  octavo  volume.  * 

Mr*  Thomas  Potts  will  shortly  pn^ish 
a  Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales, 
clpsely  printed  in  an  octavo  volume,  t*' 
lustrated  by  Maps. 
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Mr.  Proutt  has  commenced  a  new 
work  intitled  Reliques  of  Antiquities,  or 
Reniains  of  Ancient  Structures ;  with 
other  vestiges  of  early  times  in  Great 
Britain,  etched  frem  drawings  by  him« 
self,  and  accompanied  by  descriptive 
sketches ;  published  monthly. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Rowe,  rector  of 
Kangshall  in  Suffolk,  has  in  the  press. 
Fables  in  Verse;  with  thirty  engravings 
on  wood,  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Miss  Stockdalc  has  in  forwardness  at 
press,  the  Mirror  of  the  Mind  —  Poems, 
in  two  octavo  volumes. 

A  work  will  shortly  appear,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  under  the  title  of  Ex¬ 
tracts  from*  the  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Lite¬ 
rature. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Elton  has  in  the  press.  Tales 


of  Romance,  with  otlier  Poems,  in  a 
small  volume. 

The  Rev.  J.  Williams,  curate  of 
Stroud,  will  shortly  publish  a  small  vo¬ 
lume  of  poems,  illustiative  of  snbjects 
moral  and  divine,  with  an  CMe  on  Vac  * 
cinalion  addressed  to*  Dr.  Jenner*.  * 

The  Rev. 'David  SaVile,  of  l^inbaVgh, 
author  of  Dissertations  on  the  Exis¬ 
tence  and  Attributes  of  Qod,  is  print¬ 
ing  a  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  pecu¬ 
liar  Dhctrinesof  Revelation,  in  an  octavo 
volume.  .  .  f  i 
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racters  used  iu  the  Hindoostanee  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  John  Borthwick  Gilchrist; 
LL.  D.  late  of  the  Bengal  Medical  K<. 
tablishmeiit  and  Hindoostanee  Professor 
in  the  College  of  Fort  Williarn.  With 
many  additions  and  improvemeats  from 
the  Calcutta  Edition.  By  Thomas  Roe¬ 
buck,  Esq.  of  the  Madras  Infantry, 
printed  on  a  new  type,  cast  with-  dis¬ 
criminating  marks  fur  this  work.  4to, 
41.  14s.  6d. 

Elements  of  the  Spanish  Grammar  ; 
or,  a  clear,  short,  and  easy  Method,  by 
which  the-  Study  of  the  Spanish  Lan¬ 
guage  is  rendered  perfectly  familiar  to 
the  English  Scholar.  To  which  are  ad¬ 
ded,  Dialogues,  with  a  collection  of  .Pro¬ 
verbs,  now  used  in  both  Nations.  By 
John  Vigier,  Teacher  of  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  Italian  Languages.  i2mo. 
4s.  bound. 

•  .  rOETRY. 

The  Boituigb ;  a  Pdeiti,  in  twenty 
four  Letters.  By  tbe  Rev.  G.  Crabbe. 
Svo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Patriot’s  Vision,  a  Poem.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Monody  on  the  Death 
ot  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. '4to. 
2s.  6d. 

Musne  Cantabrigienses  ;  sen  Carmina 
quaedain  nuinisuiate  aureo  Cantabrigine 
oruata,  et  Procancellarii  permissu  cd*ta. 
Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Po¬ 
etry,  with  an  Introduction  and  Remarks. 
By  the  late  Hcniy  Headley,  A.  B.  With 
a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Headley,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Kett,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  2  Vols.  crown  8vo.  lis.  ' 

The  Associate  Minstreii.  Svo.  7s. 


POLITICS. 

Natural  and  Political  Observations  and 
Omcliisions  upon  the  State  and  Condition 
of  England  1696.  By  Gregory  King, 
Esq.  Lancaster  Herald.  With  a  Life  of 
the  author  by  George  Chalmers  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  A. 

A  Chronological  Account  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  EnglanJ  from  the  Restoration 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

An  Essay  on  the  History,  Practice, 
d  Theory  of  Electricity.  By  John 
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to  1810,  distinguishing  the  years  of  war.^ 
By  George  Chalmers,  Etq.  F.  R.  S.  S.  A* 
on  a  board  to  hai>g  up,  or  in  a  case  for 
the  pocket,  3s.  6d. 

*  tkeot^y. 

The  Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the 
Tx>wer  Classes  :  A  Sermon,  preached  at 
Harvey  Lane,  Leicester,  for  the  Benefit 
of  a  Sunday  School.  By  Robert  Hall, 
A.M.  8vo.  Is. 

Reasons  for  declining  to  become  a  Sub- 
scriber  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  By  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  D.  D.  8vo.  Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Wordsworth,  D.  D.  in  reply  to  his  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  By  Lord  Tcign mouth.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
oiety.  8vo.  Is. 

Obedience  the  Path  to  religious  know¬ 
ledge  :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Universisy  of  Oxford,  at  St  Mary’s  on 
Sunday  January,  28,  1810.  By  Daniel 
Wilson,  M.  A.  Vice  Principal  of  St.  Ed- 
mund-Hall  Oxford,  and  minister  of  St. 
.lohn’s  Chapel,  Bedford-row,  London. 
Second  Edition.  Is.  fid. 

An  EasyvGrammar  of  Sacred  History; 
being  a  Plain  and  Practical  Introduc¬ 
tion,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young 
Persons,  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Events 
and  Doctrines  of  the  Old  and  New'  Tes¬ 
tament.  By  Mary  Ann  Rundall,  of 
Percy-house,  Bath.  Illustrated  by  nu- 


meroua  Engravings.  12mo.  3s.  6d 
bound. 

A  Sermon,  on  the  Siu  and  Folly  of 
Cruelty  to  Brute  Animals. .  By  Thomas 
Moore.  12mo.  9d. 

The  Consequences  of  unjust  War  ;  A 
Discourse  delivered  at  Newbury,  Febrn* 
ary  28,  1810,  being  the  Day  appoinud 
by  Proclamation  for  a  General  Fast.  To 
which  Authorities  are  appended,  iu  Con¬ 
firmation*  of  the  Facts  asserted.  By  J. 
Bicheno,  M.  A.  2s. 

.Personal  and  National  Humiliation  : 
A  Sermon  delivered  on  the  28th  of  Fe. 
bruary,  1810.  By  P.  Houghton,  Minis, 
ter  of  Princes*  street  Chapel,  Westmin¬ 
ster.  8vo.‘  Is. 

TOPOOIIAFHY. 

A  Supplement  to  the  History  and  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Reading.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Coates.  Embellished  with  a  view  of  Rea¬ 
ding.  Royal  4to«  12s.  fid. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels  through  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Georgia, 
in  1807,1808,  and  1809  ;  containing  ac¬ 
curate  Accounts  of  the  Present  State  of 
that  vast  Continent,  and  interesting  A- 
necdotes  and  other  Particulars  of  the 
leading  Public  Characters  in  the  United 
States.  By  John  Lambert,  Esq.  3  Vols. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings. 
8vo,  II.  Us.  fid. 
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